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PREFACE 


It  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  this 
country  will  be  left  in  a  greatly  impoverished  con¬ 
dition.  It  will  have  lost  large  numbers  of  its 
healthiest  young  men  and  it  wall  have  expended 
in  economically  unproductive  ways,  many  millions 
of  money.  Handicapped  as  it  will  thus  be,  it  will 
yet  be  bound,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the  world, 
to  earn — that  is,  to  produce — more  than  it  has  ever 
before  done..  The  only  labour  reserve  upon  which 
it  can  reckon  consists  of  women  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  employed  in  economically  profitable 
work.  Of  these  the  greatest  munber  have  been 
engaged  in  some  branch  of  housekeeping.  Any 
reorganisation  of  housekeeping,  therefore,  which, 
without  relaxing  family  ties  or  diminishing  domestic 
comfort,  releases  women  for  other  occupations 
will  be  of  national  benefit.  A  scheme  of  such  re¬ 
organisation  which,  it  is  believed,  fulfils  both  these 
conditions  is  set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 

This  scheme  was  put  into  book-form  but  not 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1916;  five  articles 
expounding  it  were  published  in  The  Common 
Cause  in  August  and  September  of  that  year;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  heard  me  deliver 
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PREFACE 


two  lectures  upon  the  plan  in  the  previous  June  and 
July.  Having  become  convinced  that  in  the  very 
small  volume  which  I  had  prepared,  the  idea  was 
presented  too  concisely,  I  rewrote  it  entirely;  and 
it  is  now  laid  before  the  public  in  its  new.  shape. 

These  facts  are  noted  here  because  various  people 
have  in  the  meantime  printed  articles  in  which 
very  similar  plans  are  advocated.  I  do  not  for  a 
single  moment  suggest  that  these  writers,  or  any 
of  them  have  adopted  their  ideas  from  me;  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  not  adopted 
mine  from  them. 
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WASTE  AND  DISCOMFORT 

It  is  probable  that  the  business  of  housekeeping 
occupies,  wholly  or  partially,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  women  of  this  country.  The  census 
returns,  decade  after  decade,  show  domestic  service 
as  the  largest  single  occupation  of  British  women; 
yet  that  heading  covers  but  one  section  of  those 
engaged  in  domestic  industry.  Numbers  of  wives 
perform  personally  all  the  buying,  cooking,  cleaning, 
and  washing  for  their  families;  numbers  of  other 
wives,  more  prosperously  married,  plan,  superintend, 
and  purchase  for  their  households;  numbers  of 
spinsters,  many  of  them  wage-earners,  prepare 
some  or  all  of  their  daily  meals  and  keep  their 
dwellings  in  order.  When  we  consider  how  many 
thousands  and  millions  of  individuals  fall  into  one 
or  another  of  these  categories,  we  begin  to  perceive 
how  enormous  this  business  of  housekeeping  really 
is,  and  how  vast  may  be  the  leakage  of  energy  and 
money  if  it  is  being  wastefuUy  conducted. 

It  is  being  wastefuUy  conducted.  Time,  work, 
health,  money,  happiness,  some  or  all  of  these  are 
being  wasted,  every  day,  in  almost  every  house¬ 
hold  of  this  country,  in  the  process  of  producing, 
on  the  whole,  not  domestic  comfort  but  domestic 
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discomfort.  I  do  not  say  that  domestic  comfort  is 
nowhere  achieved.  Among  the  really  rich  I  beheve 
it  to  be  very  usually  attained  by  means  of  a  staff  of 
specialists  and  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
commercial  enterprise.  The  cost  is  disproportionate; 
certain  drawbacks,  common  to  the  whole  nation, 
are  not  eliminated;  the  accessories  are  often  vulgarly 
ostentatious;  and,  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  aU 
concerned  are  exposed  to  a  subtle,  steady  de¬ 
moralisation.  Still,  the  persons  towards  whose 
comfort  all  this  elaborate  machinery  is  directed 
are  kept  well  housed,  well  clothed,  not,  indeed, 
well  fed,  but  as  nearly  so  as  the  frauds  inevitably 
arising  out  of  competition  for  profits  in  the  sale  of 
food  allow,  and  at  least  much  better  fed  than  their 
poorer  neighbours.  They  are  also,  on  the  whole, 
contented  with  their  arrangements,  and  their  servants 
are  more  contented  than  other  people’s. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  stands  the 
mother-of-all-w"ork  who  bears  the  heaviest  burden, 
who  cannot  escape  to  another  ‘situation,’  and 
who  seldom  gives  utterance  to  complaints  of  her 
condition.  At  times,  indeed,  she  may  grumble 
about '  him’  if  he  happens  to  be  particularly  trouble¬ 
some,  or  may  repine  at  the  ‘awkwardness’  of  a 
smoky  chimney;  nowadays  she  complains  like 
the  rest  of  us  of  the  difficulties  of  buying  food; 
but  she  does  not  complain  of  having  to  cook, 
unaided  and  with  inadequate  appliances,  for  four 
or  five  persons,  nor  even  of  having  to  do  the  week’s 
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washing  and  ironing  three  days  before  or  ten  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Would  that  she  did  ! 

It  is  in  the  middle  waters  of  the  social  stream, 
between  the  rich  on  the  one  shore  and  the  single- 
handed  toiler  on  the  other,  that  dissatisfaction  is 
strongest.  In  this  country,  and  I  believe  also  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  central  sections  of 
the  domestic  industry  are  permeated  by  discontent. 
Labour  unrest,  intermittent  in  other  callings,  is, 
among  domestic  servants,  chronic.  Employers 
have  been  bewailing,  for  at  least  a  generation,  the 
impossibility  of  getting  their  business  properly 
performed;  and,  even  before  the  war,  many  wives 
and  mothers  were  visibly  more  harassed  and 
exhausted  by  running  an  eight-roomed  house  and 
catering  for  a  moderate  sized  family  than  other 
women  by  the  headship  of  a  great  school,  the 
conduct  of  a  responsible  medical  practice,  or  the 
control  of  some  complicated  business  department. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  both  mistresses  and 
maids  seem  to  have  been  better  satisfied  with  one 
another  and  with  the  general  position.  Certainly 
there  was  less  difficulty  in  finding  servants  and 
much  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them.  In  the 
houses  of  our  parents  and  grand-parents  cooks 
and  housemaids  stayed  on  year  after  year.  My 
grandmother  had  one  servant  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  another,  I  believe,  for  more  than  twenty. 
As  a  child  I  often  heard  mention  of  this  lady’s  or 
that  lady’s  old  servant.  Yet  the  work  of  these 
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servants  was  not  lighter  than  domestic  work  is 
now.  Among  the  houses  in  which  I  used  to  attend 
children's  parties  I  can  hardly  remember  three 
that  had  not  basement  kitchens.  Children  were 
more  numerous,  and  household  fittings  less  con¬ 
venient.  Staircases  were  steep,  and  in  many  a 
house,  water  for  the  nursery  bath  had  to  be  carried 
up  three  flights  and  by-and-by  to  be  carried  down 
again.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  scrubbing 
of  boards;  and  the  outside  cleaning  of  windows 
was  largely  done  by  women  servants.  No  modern 
servant  woifld  undertake  such  ‘heavy  places’  as 
these  must  have  been.  Yet  the  servants  whom  I 
saw  in  my  childhood  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
much  brighter  of  complexion  and  more  cheerful  of 
temper  than  most  of  those  with  whom  I  come  into 
contact  now,  and,  in  particular,  very  much  less 
fatigued. 

Domestic  fife,  while  becoming  on  the  whole  less 
heavily  laborious,  has,  in  some  directions,  grown 
more  complex.  It  demands,  perhaps,  less  muscular 
exertion,  but  considerably  more  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion.  My  later  years  are  being  spent  among  the  same 
kinds  of  people  as  my  childhood,  but  by  no  means 
in  the  same  sort  of  surroundings.-  Looking  back 
to  compare  the  rooms  that  I  see  -  now  with  those 
that  I  used  to  see,  I  am  aware  of  innumerable 
refinements  that  have  grown  '  up ;  increased 
daintiness  and  variety  in  cookery  and  table 
service,  greater  delicacy  of  decoration,  a  laborious 
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sanitariness  that  had  but  begun  to  dawn  in  the  early 
eighties.  To  take  one  small  instance  :  I  do  not 
remember  that  in  any  house  known  to  my  child¬ 
hood  flowers  were  usually  to  be  seen  in  living-rooms, 
nor  ever — at  any  meal  partaken  of  by  the  young 
— on  dining-tables.  To-day,  in  the  houses  of  persons 
neither  less  busy  nor  more  amply  provided  with 
servants  I  see  flowers  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
indeed,  expect  to  see  them  in  my  own.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  notable  simphfication  of 
furniture,  ornaments,  floor-coverings,  and  draperies, 
accompan5dng  an  immense  improvement  in  taste; 
but  that  very  improvement  demands  a  higher 
grade  of  service  to  meet  it.  More  intelligence, 
more  perception  of  the  value  of  details,  more 
cultiure  and  adaptabihty  are  required  from  modern 
servants  at  the  very  time  when  the  better  members 
of  the  class  from  which  servants  are  recruited  are 
turning  away  from  the  occupation.  Not  only  is 
the  total  supply  shrinking,  but  while  the  demand 
is  for  a  finer  type  of  service,  the  supply  is  of  a 
coarser. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  revival  of  interest 
in  domestic  principles  and  practice  has  arisen 
among  educated  women.  There  seems  to  be  less 
urging  of  daughters  living  at  home  to  ‘  do  something 
in  the  house’  and  (possibly  on  that  account)  much 
more  inclination  on  the  part  of  girls  to  study  the 
whole  subject  and  try  experiments  for  themselves, 
and  this  tendency  is  particularly  marked  among 
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the  intelligent  and  active-minded.  It  is  em¬ 
phatically  no  longer  true,  if  indeed  it  ever  was, 
that  such  ladies  as  used  to  be  called  ‘advanced’ 
do  not  know  how  household  duties  should  be  per¬ 
formed.  Not  only  do  they  possess  a  theoretic 
knowledge  amounting  often  almost  to  a  body  of 
doctrine,  but  most  of  them  have  at  some  time  of 
their  Hves  exercised  their  knowledge  in  practice. 
Indeed,  as  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins  remarks  in  Conflicting 
Ideals  of  Women’s  Work  : — 

‘So  curiously  do  social  forces  work  out,  so  un¬ 
expected  are  their  reactions  that  at  the  present 
time  the  college  girl  or  the  professional  worker 
often  seems  to  know  more  of  practical  household 
work  than  the  girl  who  has  hardly  stirred  away 
from  home.’ 

Students  and  struggling  beginners,  Hving  on  tiny 
incomes  and  unable  to  pay  for  attendance,  may 
well  be  thankful  for  a  proficiency  that  enables 
them  to  have  daintily-cooked  food  and  to  keep 
their  surroundings  upon  a  civilised  level  of  refine¬ 
ment.  But  to  the  successful  woman  in  later  years 
whose  time  has  become  absorbed  by  her  special 
vocation,  so  that  she  depends  for  her  cooking  and 
cleaning  upon  the  ministrations  of  some  other 
woman,  the  express  business  of  whom  it  is  to  cook 
and  clean  but  whose  standard  is  below  her  own, 
such  knowledge  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
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Outside  critics  are  fond  of  attributing  any  friction 
that  may-  arise  between  mistress  and  maid  to  the 
mistress’s  ignorance  of  domestic  technicalities; 
but  experience  suggests  that  it  is  due,  at  least 
equally  often,  to  her  familiarity  with  them.  In 
many  a  household  the  secret  of  outward  domestic 
peace  is  that  the  competent,  educated  woman 
has  at  last  abandoned  in  despair  her  ideal  of  irre¬ 
proachable  cleanliness  and  delicate  finish,  and 
has  resigned  herself  to  the  sluttish  incompletion 
which  is  all  that  her  handmaid  will,  or  indeed  can, 
give  her.  The  real  reason  w'hy  servants  and  land¬ 
ladies  prefer  to  wait  upon  men  rather  than  women 
is  that  they  rightly  expect  to  find  in  women  a 
domestic  standard  that  is  generally  lacking  in 
men.  That  is  w'hat  they  mean  when  they  say  : 
‘Ladies  are  so  particular.’  We  are  ‘particular,’ 
and  it  is,  in  part,  because  we  are  that  married  men, 
as  a  class,  live  longer  than  bachelors  and  widowers. 
But  many  a  busy  woman  must  view  with  envy 
the  indifference  of  the  average,  untrained  man  to 
chipped  or  ill- washed  crockery  and  his  blindness 
to  undusted  rooms  or  unswept  floors.  To  her  such 
conditions  bring  a  recurring  sense  of  degradation 
that  in  some  measure  poisons  the  pleasure  brought 
her  by  a  home  of  her  owm. 

There  is  a  cruel  irony,  for  instance,  about  the 
position  of  a  friend  of  mine.  She  earns  her  living 
and  she  has  a  charming  little  house.  If  she  did 
not  earn  she  could  not  have  the  house;  if  she  did 
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not  need  to  earn  she  could  keep  the  house  in  apple- 
pie  order;  she  is  wilhng  to  pay  any  woman  well 
who  will  keep  it  in  proper  order  for  her;  and  she 
has  never  found  a  woman  who,  being  well  paid, 
did  keep  it  in  proper  order.  Consequently  her 
own  hours  of  freedom,  which  are  not  very  ample 
and  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  reading,  in  recrea¬ 
tion  and  in  human  intercourse,  are  largely  spent 
in  the  endeavour  to  supplement  her  servant’s 
inefficiency.  What  is  my  friend  to  do  ?  Her 
strength  is  being  worn  out  by  a  continual  working 
of  double  shifts;  her  private  hfe  is  entirely  un¬ 
comfortable  and  her  hard-earned  salary  is  being 
spent  very  httle  to  her  advantage.  Shall  she 
sacrifice  her  private  life,  her  house  and  her  garden, 
and  betake  herself  to  a  ladies’  club,  a  service-flat, 
or  a  boarding-house  ?  Shall  she  abandon  her 
standard  and  settle  down,  resigned  to  living  in  a 
neglected  house  that  has  lost  all  its  charm  of  fresh 
cleanness  and  all  its  individuahty  ?  If  there  is  no 
way  open  to  her  but  one  of  these,  then  surely 
civilisation  has  been  but  a  hard  step-mother  to 
this  excellent  citizen.  What,  of  course,  she  wishes 
for — as  so  many  hundreds  of  other  women  do — 
is  some  reconstruction  of  domestic  industry  which 
would  enable  her  to  retain  her  house,  to  get  its 
work  done  properly  at  a  proper  price,  and  to  have 
such  meals  as  she  takes  at  home  prepared  and 
served  no  less  well  than  they  are  in  the  best  of 
factory  canteens.  [Note  i.] 
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It  is  not  well  that  domestic  conditions  should 
set,  as  in  this  and  many  other  cases  they  do,  a 
premium  on  the  abolition  of  fastidiousness.  The 
fastidiousness  of  the  middle-class  woman,  being 
in  its  essence  an  intensified  passion  for  cleanliness, 
is  very  much  more  than  a  matter  of  her  personal 
comfort;  it  is  one  of  the  nation’s  assets.  At  our 
present  stage  of  civilisation — however  some  of  us 
may  pique  ourselves  upon  it — hardly  anything 
is  kept  really  clean;  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  of 
reconstructed  housekeeping  must  be  to  make  the 
ways  of  cleanliness  easier.  One  reason,  if  any 
reason  is  needed,  is  that  wherever  a  superior  degree 
of  cleanness  fails  to  be  maintained,  infantile 
mortality  runs  high — as  it  may  be  observed  to  do 
in  the  stratum  of  society  from  which  at  the  present 
day  we  derive  our  servants. 


II 


WHY  NOT  BE  SERVANTLESS? 

In  contemplating  the  discomfort  imposed  by 
the  servant  upon  the  mistress  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  the  discomfort  imposed  by  the 
mistress  upon  the  servant.  She,  too,  feels  the 
burden  of  diverging  standards;  perfections  are 
expected  of  her  which  she  is  incapable  of  even 
recognising ;  she  does  not  differentiate  the 
clean  from  the  half-washed  tea-cup,  nor  the 
water  which  really  from  the  water  which  nearly 
boils;  insistence  upon  such  particularities  seems 
to  her  idle  fussiness  and  passes  over  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  The  appreciation  of  minute  differ¬ 
ences — upon  which  the  whole  practice  of  efficient 
domesticity  rests— demands  a  rather  high  level 
of  education  to  which  not  one  servant  in  fifty 
has  attained.  How  is  it  possible  then  that  she 
can,  in  the  consecrated  phrase,  ‘  give  satisfaction  ’  ? 
And  how  can  she  feel  satisfaction  amid  the  constant 
endeavours  of  her  employer  to  make  of  her  some¬ 
thing  that  she  is  not,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of 
suppressed  irritation  that  must  seem  to  her  so 
unreasonable?  The  truth  is  that  only  a  really 
superior  girl  can  cope  with  the  delicate  and  variable 
duties  of  a  modern,  middle-class  household;  and 
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it  is  precisely  the  superior  girl  who  will  not  endure 
the  subordination  of  her  personal  hfe  involved  in 
resident  domestic  service. 

Since  the  better  girls  (with  rare  exceptions)  will 
not  come  to  us,  and  the  inferior  girls  do  not  suit 
us,  what  is  going  to  become  of  us  who  want  house¬ 
hold  work  done? 

One  answer  says  that  we  shall  have  to  turn  to 
and  do  our  work  ourselves,  a  solution  that  seems 
to  commend  itself  particularly  to  such  men  as 
know  nothing  of  the  processes  by  which  their 
households  are  kept  going.  In  like  manner,  people 
who  have  never  kept  shops  are  ready  to  suppose 
that  when  the  owner  of  a  ‘one-man’  business  is 
removed  from  it,  his  wife  may  easily  be  trained 
to  replace  him.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that 
probably  she  is  already  a  part-time  worker  in  the 
shop,  taking  charge  of  it  at  such  times  as  her 
husband  is  necessarily  absent  engaged  in  buying 
— a  department  of  shopkeeping  no  less  important 
than  selling.  If  she  is  in  future  to  do  the  buying, 
somebody  else  must  be  secured  to  mind  the  shop 
meanwhile.  And  so,  in  the  ordinary  household, 
the  mistress  is  a  part-time  worker  who  does  the 
purchasing,  the  planning,  and  the  administration. 
If  you  set  her  to  undertake  a  whole-time  job  in 
addition,  either  she  will  become  overw^orked  or 
some  of  her  duties  will  go  undone — to  say  nothing 
of  duties  less  material  and  more  directly  personal 
which  generally  occupy  part  of  the  time  of  wives 
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and  mothers.  Only  on  the  assumption  that  middle- 
class  mistresses  of  households  are  now  unoccupied 
can  we  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to  take  up  a 
fresh  full-time  occupation.  The  assumption  (which 
marks  the  curious  inclination  of  all  human  beings 
to  beheve  that  no  fellow-creature  really  does  any 
work  except  when  they  happen  to  be  looking  on) 
is  on  the  whole  false. 

That  there  are  households  now  keeping  servants, 
the  work  of  which  might  be  as  comfortably  or 
more  comfortably  done  by  their  mistresses  unaided, 
is  true;  and  it  is  also  true  that  an  educated  person, 
dealing,  unhampered,  with  her  own  affairs  will 
devise  many  simplifications  and  improvements. 
Lady  Frazer,  in  her  instructive  and  entertaining 
Httle  volume ;  First  Aid  to  the  Servantless  (which 
I  frequently  find  myself  rereading  for  sheer  pleasure) 
sets  forth  with  the  utmost  plausibility  the  case 
for  being  one’s  own  servant.  She  leaves  any  candid 
reader  convinced  that  the  servantless  household 
is  likely  to  be  well  served ;  and  the  easy  per¬ 
suasiveness  of  her  style  carries  us  smoothly 
over  serious  objections  that  occur  to  such  a 
reader  only  upon  after-reflection.  One  of  these 
I  have  already  indicated,  but  there  are 
others. 

From  the  total  of  women  able  to  perform  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  regularly  all  the  tasks  of  an  ordinary 
household  must  be  deducted  two  considerable 
groups — so  considerable  indeed  as  to  cover  a 
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majority  of  the  whole  number.  These  consist 
of : — 

(fl)  Women  following  some  profession  which 
occupies  them  as  a  man  is  occupied  by  his 
life-work; 

{b)  Women  who  are  bearing  children. 

The  case  of  group  (a)  has  been  illustrated  already 
by  the  tale  of  my  friend  and  her  house.  As  to 
group  {b),  which  includes  the  greater  proportion 
of  married  women  below  forty-five,  it  is  evident 
that  a  domestic  system  resting  solely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  servantless  vife  must  suffer  inter¬ 
ruption  for  a  period  of  weeks,  every  time  she  becomes 
a  mother.  How  is  that  gap  to  be  filled?  No 
ordinary  servant  could  at  once  pick  up  a  process 
demanding  the  nicest  adjustment  of  means  and 
the  highest  finish  of  execution.  A  sufficiency  of 
spinster  relatives  cannot  be  postulated,  modern 
spinsters  being  apt  to  be  enrolled  in  group  {a)  and 
regularly  employed  on  their  own  account.  The 
probability  is  that  the  family  will  suffer  extreme 
discomfort  ;  a  great  many  possessions  will  be 
lost,  destroyed,  or  spoiled;  and  the  immaculate 
cleanliness  that  had  been  maintained  by  ceaseless 
attention  and  intelligent  foresight  will  give  place 
to  dirt  and  disorder.  The  suspicion  that  anarchy 
is  running  riot  in  her  absence  will  be  very  bad  for 
the  mother  during  her  inactivity,  and  at  its  close  she 
will  return,  still  somewhat  below  par,  to  her  accus¬ 
tomed  round,  and  will  find  herself  faced  by  a  labour 
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of  Hercules.  Some  such  conditions  do  actually 
arise  in  thousands  of  working-class  homes  every 
time  a  child  is  born,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
almost  every  working-class  mother  returns  to  her 
domestic  toil  dangerously  soon.  Nothing  could 
more  surely  diminish  the  number  of  middle-class 
births  than  the  undertaking  by  middle-class  wives 
of  the  whole  work  of  their  households. 

It  is  true  that  if  servantless  households  became 
the  rule  the  recurring  absences  of  mothers  might 
conceivably  be  met  by  the  organisation  of  a  brigade 
of  highly-trained  substitutes;  and  people  to  whom 
the  servantless  solution  commends  itself  cannot  do 
better  than  set  about  organising  such  a  brigade 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  especially  since  the  women 
composing  it  would  be  valuable  persons  under  any 
imaginable  dispensation. 

There  remains  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
households  to  which  the  no-servant  system  may 
be  applied  with  considerable  success.  These  are 
smalhsh  households  composed  of  adults — not  too 
preponderating^  men.  The  best  examples  that 
happen  to  have  come  under  my  notice  were  those 
of  couples  whose  children  had  grown  up  and  gone 
away.  In  their  houses  smoothness  and  efficiency 
reigned.  That  atmosphere  of  peaceful  possession 
which  in  ordinary  houses  prevails  only  when  the 
maids  are  enjoying  ‘evenings  out’  prevailed  there 
all  day  long.  Assuredly  all  the  persons  concerned 
were  comfortable  and  contented.  They  were 
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also  people  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment — 
good  citizens.  To  their  way  of  life  only  one  serious 
objection  can  be  made ;  that  it  is  wasteful.  Not 
nearly  so  wasteful,  of  course,  as  most  current  ways 
of  housekeeping,  but  more  wasteful  than  people 
of  their  cahbre  should  willingly  allow  themselves 
to  be.  After  all,  ought  the  business  of  keeping 
two  persons  reasonably  well  housed  and  fed  to 
form  the  life-work  of  one  of  them?  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  assertion  that  it  ought 
would  justify — and  indeed  require — ^the  employ¬ 
ment  of  half  the  entire  population  in  domestic 
industry :  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  in  practice, 
nobody  desires  or  would  approve. 

But  even  if  it  were  not  wasteful  of  labour-power, 
even  if  .it  were  applicable — as  it  is  not— to  all  or 
most  households,  there  would  still  be  another,  a 
fundamental  reason  against  the  adoption  of  the 
servantless  regime.  A  whole  population  of  educated 
women,  working  each  alone  in  her  own  home,  would 
stUl  be  engaged  in  a  primitive  and  undeveloped 
trade  lacking  the  advantages  of  combined  industry, 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  economy  of 
production  that  depends  upon  such  developments. 
While  other  trades  have  passed  from  the  dwelling- 
house  to  the  factory  and  to  the  workshop,  and  from 
the  isolatedworker  to  the  group,  gaining  step  by  step 
the  benefits  of  organisation,  division  of  labour  and 
socialisation  of  improvements,  the  domestic  industry 
stiU  remains  in  scattered  homes  whence  improvements 
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do  not  spread  from  one  to  another,  where 
better  machinery,  if  large  and  costly,  cannot  be 
adopted,  and  even  if  cheap  and  portable  is  introduced 
but  slowly,  and  where  no  general  standard  of 
competence  can  arise.  If  Mrs  A.  finds  out  a  better 
way  of  cooking  porridge  or  cleaning  a  window,  it 
does  not  travel  to  Mrs  B.;  the  public  does  not 
profit,  and  betterment  is  not  handed  down  to  the 
next  generation.  Skill  is  acquired,  passed  on  or 
not  passed  on  to  a  few  assistants,  is  forgotten  and 
has  to  be  acquired  afresh.  Nothing  goes  into  a 
common  stock,  and  improvements  can  only  come 
in  from  the  outer  world  with  its  open  markets. 
The  result  is  a  vast,  continuous  stream  of  waste  : 
waste  of  labour,  waste  of  time,  waste  of  money, 
waste  of  consumption,  and  an  infinite  unnecessary 
reduphcation  of  tools  and  processes. 

Even  if  servants  were  as  generally  efficient  as 
they  are  generally  incapable,  if  the  food  and  cooking 
in  our  households  were  mostly  good  instead  of 
being  mostly  indifferent,  if  the  whole  system  were 
convenient  and  comfortable  to  every  person  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of  good  citizens 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  any  right  to 
carry  on  their  affairs  in  a  manner  so  disproportion¬ 
ately  extravagant. 
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WHAT  BOTH  PARTIES  WANT 

Whenever  in  any  industry  we  find  an  unusually 
high  level  of  dissatisfaction  among  both  employers 
and  employed  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that 
such  discontent  is  due  neither  to  original  sin  nor 
to  magicians  called  agitators,  but  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  of  the  industry  itself;  and  since 
the  character  of  an  industry,  as  of  an  individual, 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  its  own  past,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  go  back  and  consider  for  a  few  minutes 
the  origins  of  humanity’s  housekeeping. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation  occupations 
are  divided  not  according  to  skill  but  according 
to  sex.  The  savage  man  fights  and  hunts;  the 
savage  woman  tends  the  corn-patch,  grinds  the 
corn,  cooks  the  food,  and  makes  the  cooking  pots. 
As  time  goes  on  animals  are  captured  and  domesti¬ 
cated;  the  larder  is  replenished  from  the  pasture 
and  the  poultry-yard  rather  than  from  the  hunting- 
field.  Gradually  men  sort  themselves  out  into 
different  callings;  some  plough  and  sow  and  reap; 
some  become  potters,  others  builders.  With  this 
specialisation  comes  training  and  the  development 
of  aU  handicrafts — comes,  in  short,  the  supersession 
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of  the  amateur  by  the .  prof essional,  indicated  by 
the  old  saying  that  he  who  is  Jack  of  all  trades  is 
master  of  none.  The  old  sa3dng  is  truer  now  than 
perhaps  it  was  when  it  was  first  uttered;  technical 
skill  must  belong  to  a  trained  group,  never  to  a 
whole  population. 

Among  women  this  sorting  out  into  specialised 
callings  proceeded  much  more  slowly  than  among 
men,  and  is,  indeed,  not  yet  complete;  occupations 
that  remained  in  the  household  remained  com¬ 
paratively  unspecialised;  occupations  that  became 
speciahsed  were  removed  out  of  it,  and  the  direction 
of  such  industries  passed  into  the  hands  of  men, 
they  being  already  trained  in  the  business  of 
specialised  industry.  The  word  ‘spinster’  lingers 
in  our  language  to  remind  us  of  days  in  which 
every  maiden  knew  the  use  of  a  spinning-wheel ; 
healing,  like  pickling,  preserving,  and  brewing, 
once  belonged  to  the  Home  and  the  Sphere  of 
Woman,  just  as  cooking  is  still  supposed  to  do. 
Within  the  memory  of  people  stiU  alive,  sick- 
nursing  also  was  practically  a  universal — and, 
therefore,  an  untrained — calling,  every  woman 
being  supposed  capable  of  producing  upon  demand 
all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  proper  care  of  a 
sick  person.  There  were,  no  doubt,  better  nurses 
than  Mrs  Gamp;  but  it  seems  clear  that  Mrs 
Gamp’s  contemporaries  accepted  her  as  typical. 
A  Crimean  campaign  came,  as  iU-managed  on  the 
medical  side  as  one  that  has  been  more  recently 
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reported;  and  Florence  Nightingale  arose  to  shock 
the  official  mind  and  to  diminish  death-rates.  Mrs 
Gamp  and  Mrs  Prig  are  extinct,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  women  who  know  the  use  of  a  clinical 
thermometer  and  the  meaning  of  surgical  cleanli¬ 
ness.  So  accustomed  have  we  become  to  the 
change  that  we  occasionally  grumble  because 
these  competent  women  are  only  human,  and 
sometimes  rather  functionaries  than  angels.  But 
will  any  person  living  deny  that  the  invalid  has  a 
better  chance  of  recovery  or  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  sick- nurse — who  is  a  trained  member  of  a 
corps  of  experts — is  immeasurably  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  domestic  servant — who  is 
nothing  of  the  sort? 

Nobody  nowadays  maintains  that  every  woman 
ought  to  be  able  to  nurse  a  case  of  typhoid  fever; 
but  a  good  many  people  still  believe  that  every 
woman  ought  to  be  able  to  cook  a  series  of  meals; 
and  until  that  lamentable  heresy  is  extirpated 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  high  standard  of 
cookery  among  women.  The  real  reason  of  the 
admitted  superiority  of  men-cooks  is,  that  no  man 
devoid  of  a  natural  aptitude  for  cooking  dreams  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  art.  Would  that  the  same 
could  be  said  of  women  ! 

The  domestic  industry  to-day  is  much  nearer 
to  the  stage  of  development  existing  among  nurses 
before  the  Crimean  war  than  to  that  existing  among 
nurses  to-day.  In  every  family,  except  those  that 
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can  command  wealth,  the  household  processes  are 
being  carried  on  separately  by  isolated  women, 
of  whom  only  an  incalculably  small  minority  have 
received  such  a  training  as  is  undergone  by  a  sick- 
nurse,  an  engineer,  or  even  a  plumber. 

The  business  of  housekeeping,  in  short,  still 
occupies  a  position  which  most  wage-earning  em¬ 
ployments  have  left  behind.  Division  of  labour, 
as  understood  in  ordinary  industrial  life,  exists 
only  in  the  estabhshments  of  the  rich,  in  hotels 
and  institutions — in  all  of  which  the  difficulty  of 
securing  servants  is  less  than  in  middle-class  house¬ 
holds.  In  the  latter,  a  single  servant,  or  pair,  or 
trio  of  servants  performs  all  the  various  duties 
without  the  assistance  of  much  machinery,  without 
the  stimulus  of  esprit-de-corps  or  of  varied  com¬ 
panionship,  in  a  private  residence  instead  of  a 
workshop,  and  in  most  cases,  owing  to  these  very 
conditions,  without  the  possibility  of  any  com¬ 
pletely  regular  organisation  or  definition  of  work. 
All  these  are  points  in  which  domestic  industry 
has  remained  at  an  ear  her  stage  of  development 
than  industries  in  general. 

In  another  point  it  is  even  more  conspicuously 
backward :  the  majority  of  servants  stiU  live 
under  the  roof  of  their  employer.  This  semi-feudal 
relation,  disHked  by  modern  working-people,  was, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
perhaps  for  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  later, 
considered  natural  enough ;  journeymen  and 
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j  ourneyw'omen  lived  in  and  to  some  extent  with 
their  employers’  families.  Indeed,  the  decay  of 
apprenticeship  marks  the  period  at  which  employers 
ceased  to  board  and  lodge  the  boys  and  girls  who 
learned  a  trade  in  their  workplaces. 

Nowadays  ‘living-in’  survives  in  but  few  trades, 
and  where  it  does  the  conditions  are  more  frequently 
those  of  an  institution  than  of  a  private  family. 
Dressmakers  and  factory  hands  live  in  homes  of 
their  own,  and  the  resident  governess  has  been  in 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  High  School 
mistress.  Residence  under  the  roof  of  an  employer 
has,  in  fact,  died  out  of  our  social  customs  and  is 
now  a  condition  acceptable  to  neither  party.  That 
servants  prefer  to  live  at  home  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  non-resident  post  can  be  far  more  easily 
filled  than  a  resident  one.  Nor  is  it  really  pleasant 
to  a  mistress  to  have  hving  in  her  house  a  woman 
whose  upbringing  and  outlook  are  entirely  different 
from  her  own.  That  such  an  arrangement  should 
often  lead  to  friction  and  misunderstanding  is  not 
surprising;  on  the  contrary,  the  surprising  thing 
is  that  it  should  ever  fail  to  do  so.  How  could  any 
man  of  business  bear  to  have  his  carpenter  or 
plumber,  or  even  his  trusted  and  valued  head- 
clerk,  hving  in?  That  so  many  Enghshwomen 
manage  to  get  on  together  reasonably  well  in  a 
relation  so  singularly  difficult  and  so  exceptional 
is  reaUy  a  remarkable  evidence  of  good  sense  and 
good  temper. 
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I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  at  the  root  of 
the  distaste  for  domestic  service  lies  an  unformulated 
and  not  indeed  clearly  recognised  dislike  to  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  not  those  of  modern  industry  in 
general,  but  belong  in  the  main  to  a  much  earlier 
era.  The  distaste  is  not  confined  to  the  women 
directly  concerned  but  is  shared  by  the  majority 
of  their  class.  The  average  artisan  considers  that 
in  marrying  a  servant  he  would  be  marrying  beneath 
him,  though  he  would  probably  think  her  inferiority 
lessened  if  she  did  not  live  in.  Young  people 
choosing  an  occupation  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  descend  in  the  social  scale,  and  a  personal  dislike 
for  particular  conditions  is  reinforced  by  the  weight 
of  surrounding  opinion. 

To  complain  of  this  prevailing  disesteem  is  easy 
— and  futile.  People  of  the  employing  class,  to 
whom  the  sentiment  is  inconvenient,  are  rather 
apt  to  attribute  it  wholly  to  ignorance,  idleness, 
or  snobbery,  but  it  has  sounder  elements.  No  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  observe  at  first-hand  can 
deny  that  most  resident  servants  tend  to  be,  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  calling,  narrow-minded,  con¬ 
ventional,  and  petty,  precisely  as  do  women  of 
every  degree  who  lead  an  artificial,  restrained  life 
out  of  touch  with  large  general  movements  and 
constantly  engaged  with  matters  of  detail  un¬ 
illumined  by  any  wide  theoretic  principles.  Would 
any  parent  of  modern  views  choose  such  a  life  for 
a  daughter — even  supposing  a  modern  daughter 
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to  leave  the  choice  in  a  parent’s  hands?  Nor  is 
the  disposition  which  a  ‘good’  servant  tends  to 
evolve  always  relished  by  an  employer.  Who  has 
not  seen  some  family  of  innovating  tendencies — 
and  such  families  are  the  very  seed-beds  of 
progress — held  under  the  iron  yoke  of  routine 
by  the  conservative  conventionality  of  its  hand¬ 
maids  ? 

Customs  are  not  to  be  altered  ;  ‘  The  servants 
would  be  upset.’  And  the  absurd  thing  is  that, 
they  really  would  be  upset — hurt  and  shocked 
by  the  departure  of  their  employers  from  the  im¬ 
mutable  law  of  their  own  trivial  proprieties.  They 
are  like  that  dog  of  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson’s,  whose 
idol  ‘  it  was  no  sinecure  to  be,’  who  was  ‘  exacting 
like  a  rigid  parent;  and  at  every  sign  of  levity  in 
the  man  whom  he  respected  .  .  .  annoimced  boldly 
the  death  of  virtue  and  the  proximate  fall  of  the 
pillars  of  the  earth.’ 

‘They  are,’  I  said,  but  should  perhaps  rather  say 
‘They  were,’  for  the  convulsion  of  war  has  shaken 
servants  as  well  as  masters  out  of  many  ruts,  and 
in  every  direction  conventions  are  being  tried  on 
their  merits  and  found  wanting.  That  is  one  reason 
among  several  why  this  is  a  good  moment  to  suggest 
the  reconstruction  of  housekeeping. 

In  the  days  before  this  change,  however,  most 
resident  servants  who  took  their  work  seriously 
(as  well  as  some  who  did  not)  were  affected  by 
this  peculiar  deadening  narrowness  which  we  have 
N.W.H  c 
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been  contemplating  and  into  which  it  is  but  too 
likely  that  when  peace  returns  they  will  fall  back 
again.  Do  I  not  remember  how  my  excellent 

P -  was  permanently  depressed  by  the  fact 

that  I  possessed  no  custard  glasses,  so  that  custards 
were  served  to  my  family  in  small  china  cups? 
Purchase  of  the  glasses  I  succeeded  in  steadily 
resisting;  but  my  courage  was  not  equal  to  including 
custards  in  the  menu  when  guests  were  to  be  present. 

P - ’s  disapproval  would  have  been  too  painful. 

P - did  not  in  any  degree  recognise  her  aspirations 

after  custard-glasses  and  many  similar  objects  as 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  calling ;  she 
belonged,  indeed,  to  that  elder  school  which  re¬ 
garded  as  blameworthy  all  girls  who  refuse  to  enter 
it.  But  in  reality  she  was  thus  fussy  over  trivial 
details  because  the  Hfe  that  she  led  was  too  narrow 
for  her  energies.  She,  like  the  girls  whom  she 
despised,  was  in  rebellion  against  her  conditions 
although  she  had  not  arrived,  as  they  have,  at 
perceiving  what  it  was  that  did  not  suit  her. 

Now,  their  rebellion,  however  inconvenient  in 
its  present  stage,  to  would-be  employers  of  servants, 
is  by  no  means  wrong,  foolish,  or  malicious;  it  is 
merely  an  inevitable  part  of  those  transitions  amid 
which  we  exist.  The  working-class  instinct  which 
regards  the  factory-worker,  living  among  her 
equals  and  employed  among  a  group  of  them  in 
the  mid-stream  of  industrial  development,  as  a 
better  sort  of  person  than  the  indoor  servant,  is. 
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on  the  whole,  sound,  and  is  in  the  line  of  civic  and 
economic  progress.  The  tendency  of  the  future, 
intensified  rather  than  retarded  by  the  war,  will 
almost  certainly  be  towards  the  multiplication  of 
w'omen  living  in  their  own  home  and  working, 
more  or  less  in  fellowship,  outside  it;  and  towards 
the  elimination  of  women  living  in  other  people’s 
homes  and  expected  to  merge  their  life-interests 
in  those  of  their  employers. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  war,  when,  having 
shot  away  a  considerable  part  of  our  capital,  we 
may  not  have  money  enough  left  to  put  the  whole 
remainder  of  our  people  to  productive  work,  girls 
may  be  driven  by  sheer  need  of  bread  to  return  to 
resident  service;  but  that  compulsion  will  furnish 
no  true  solution  of  a  problem  that  will  assuredly 
recur.  If  the  industry  is  ever  to  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily  we  must,  whether  or  no  we  like  doing 
so,  make  the  terms  of  it  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  it.  Else  the  problem  in  its 
present  form  will  come  to  an  end  owing  to  a  total 
cessation  of  workers. 

But,  in  their  present  form,  affairs  are  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  employer  as  to  the  employed.  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  two  dissatisfactions 
demand  the  same  remedy?  The  prejudice  against 
domestic  service  on  the  one  hand  and  the  complaint 
on  the  other  that  good  servants  cannot  be  got,  are 
both,  I  believe,  symptomatic  of  the  same  fact: 
namely,  that  the  conditions  of  the  industry  are 
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out  of  date.  Let  us  examine,  a  little,  what  the 
demands  on  each  side  really  are. 

The  standard  of  domestic  life  acceptable  to 
modern  employers  demands  not,  as  some  denunci¬ 
atory  people  blindly  declare,  more  luxury,  but 
more  efficiency  of  service,  more  precision,  a  finer 
cleanliness,  an  exacter  and  more  instructed  system 
of  cookery — in  short,  more  science  and  less  rule 
of  thumb.  In  other  words,  the  demand  of  the 
middle-class  householder  resolves  itself  into  a 
demand  for  expert  service — service  on  the  level 
of  a  sick-nurse's.  But  an  expert  is  and  must  be  a 
person  who  knows  thoroughly  one  department  of 
human  business  and  devotes  himself  or  herself 
(in  working  hours)  to  that  and  no  other.  The 
person  who  shops  and  cooks  and  serves  meals  and 
washes  up  and  cleans  floors  and  makes  beds  and  dusts 
rooms  can  never  be  an  expert;  she  wiU  be  an 
amateur,  not  a  professional  hand;  possibly,  though 
improbably,  she  may  be  a  brilliant  amateur,  but 
never  equally  brilliant  in  every  section.  The 
chances  are  that  she  will  be  a  makeshift,  as,  in 
fact,  the  domestic  servant  almost  invariably  is, 
unless  she  is  engaged  in  so  rich  a  household  that 
a  separate  worker  can  be  kept  for  each  section  of 
work.  If  the  middle-class  householder  could  afford 
to  pay  a  procession  of  experts — one  at  least  for 
each  of  the  departments  into  which  domestic  work, 
when  carried  to  any  reasonable  degree  of  perfection, 
divides  itself — he  could  be  comfortable  in  the 
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same  way  as  his  richer  fellow-citizens,  and  his  sort 
of  wastefulness  would  change  into  their  sort  of 
wastefulness. 

There  would  be  needed  a  first-rate  cook  with 
some  scientist  of  equal  rank  behind  her,  or  him, 
to  do  the  buying  of  food;  one  expert  for  la5dng 
and  serving  meals  and  for  keeping  crockery,  glass, 
cutlery  and  plate  in  a  state  of  radiant  cleanness; 
another  or  two  to  do  the  same  for  floors,  walls, 
ceihngs,  bedding,  furniture,  and  draperies,  and 
perhaps  two  more  for  odd  jobs  not  included  in 
this  rough  catalogue.  Being  by  hypothesis  experts 
instead  of  makeshifts,  all  these  would  insist  upon 
proper  tools — the  best,  and  possibly  the  most 
expensive  domestic  appliances — for  no  expert  will 
consent  to  work  with  superannuated  machinery. 
And  having  got  their  machinery, they  would  despatch 
their  tasks  vdth  such  speed  that,  for  a  good  two- 
thirds  of  the  day,  both  experts  and  machinery 
would  stand  idle. 

Evidently  the  middle-class  householder — one 
who  hves  in  a  suburban  villa,  at  a  rent  of  from 
£50  to  £go  per  annum,  cannot  afford  to  board, 
lodge,  and  pay  high  wages  to  half  a  dozen  or  more 
people,  or  to  have  them  passing  the  better  part 
of  their  days,  unoccupied,  on  his  premises.  Yet, 
unless  he  gets  his  work  done  by  people  of  that 
kind — and  therefore  necessarily  by  division  of 
labour — his  housekeeping  will  remain  in  its  present 
stage  of  only  half-civihsed  makeshift. 
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From  these  considerations  the  true  character 
of  the  householder’s  problem  begins  to  emerge. 
He  has  to  discover  some  way  of  bringing  within 
the  scope  of  his  income  as  much  expert  service 
as  he  needs  in  order  to  keep  his  dwelling  really 
clean  and  his  family  really  well  fed,  together  with 
as  little  presence  as  possible  of  unoccupied  experts 
under  his  roof.  At  present  scarcely  any  middle- 
class  house  is  kept  clean.  Our  houses  are  from 
time  to  time  made  clean;  but  the  civilised  demand 
will  be  satisfied  only  with  houses  that  are  always 
clean.  So  with  our  eatables;  the  food  bought  by 
any  private  customer  may  be  perfectly  good,  but 
no  private  customer  can  be  sure  of  always — or 
indeed  ever — getting  food  that  is  perfectly  good; 
while  as  to  cookery — but  it  is  surely  needless  to 
waste  ink  and  paper  in  pointing  out  to  the  people 
who  suffer  from  it  that  the  cookery  of  the  so-called 
‘plain  cook’  is  hardly  ever  good. 

What  hundreds  of  middle-class  women — especi¬ 
ally  the  younger  ones — long  for  is  competent  service 
that  will  keep  houses  clean,  provide  good,  well 
cooked  food,  and  perform  these  functions  smoothly, 
regularly,  and  without  the  need  of  daily  and  hourly 
supervision  from  themselves.  It  is  surely  a  moderate, 
reasonable  desire,  not  at  all  revolutionary,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  it  would  promote  the  health  and 
happiness  of  every  household  in  which  it  was 
achieved. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  requirements 
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of  modern  servants;  or,  to  put  the  question  more 
exactly,  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  persons 
can  be  induced  to  become  the  servants  we  want  ? 
Doubtless  the  same  terms  which  they  are  observed 
to  accept  in  other  callings,  ix.  non-resident  posts, 
defined  and  limited  tasks,  absolute  independence 
out  of  working  hours.  And,  in  fact,  employers  who 
offer  any  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  get  servants. 

.  Contemplated  dispassionately,  the  two  sets  of 
demands  may  be  observed  to  converge  towards 
the  same  point.  Both  parties  want  more  definition 
and  division  of  duties,  work  brought  to  a  higher 
perfection  in  its  narrower  scope,  and  the  need  of 
supervision  lessened.  Neither  is  really  comfortable 
in  the  close  and  continual  association  of  common 
residence. 

Already  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  begin  vaguely 
to  shape  themselves.  But  it  is  such  a  scheme  as 
no  householder  can  translate  into  practice  single- 
handed.  Nor  does  it  cover  aU  the  reforms  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  the  modern  citizen 
requires.  Before  trying  to  put  into  words  a  defined, 
explicable  plan,  it  may  be  weU,  therefore,  to  spend 
a  couple  or  so  of  chapters  upon  points  other 
than  service  in  which  our  housekeeping  needs  to 
be  reconstructed 
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It  was  my  lot,  a  few  years  ago  to  inspect  a  great 
many  houses;  and  peregrinations  occupying  some 
months  and  extending  into  seventeen  different 
districts  left  me  convinced  that  the  average  house 
is  so  built  and  arranged  as  absolutely  to  create  a 
waste  of  labour.  Among  nearly  two  hundred 
dwellings  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  that  were  not  glar¬ 
ingly  inconvenient,  nor  one  single  house  that  did 
not  demand  unnecessary  work.  Yet  the  houses  I 
saw  were  less  inconvenient  than  many  others 
which,  because  they  had  basement  kitchens,  I 
refused  to  see.  There  was  none  in  which  a  woman 
accustomed  to  keep  house  and  to  think  about  her 
housekeeping  could  not,  at  first  sight,  have  suggested 
improvements — only,  unfortunately,  most  of  these 
wanted  making  while  the  house  was  still  unfinished, 
and  some  of  them  when  it  was  not  yet  begun,  i.e. 
in  the  plan,  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  the 
builder. 

The  main  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  almost 
universal  insufficiency  is  that  houses  are  planned 
and  fitted  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  carry 
on  household  labours  and  (in  common  with  most 
of  mankind)  too  unimaginative  to  apprehend 
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discomforts  that  are  not  their  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  who  do  carry  on  domestic  labours, 
whether  in  the  department  of  initiation  and  super¬ 
intendence  or  in  that  of  manual  execution,  mostly 
form  very  small  separate  units,  unable  to  present 
an  organised  demand,  so  that  reform  proceeds  very 
slowly. 

Labour-wasting  features  begin  at  the  front  door. 
Hundreds  of  houses  still  possess  stone  door-steps 
that  have  to  be  cleaned  daily  and  that  are  dirtied 
again  by  the  first  foot  that  crosses  them.  They 
are  cleaned  with  wet  hearthstone,  and  the  person 
who  cleans  them  kneels  and  crouches  in  the  open 
air.  The  door  itself  generally  has  brass  fittings, 
which,  like  the  step,  require  daily  cleaning  and 
are  dimmed  by  any  atmospheric  condition  short  of 
complete  dr^ymess;  in  other  words,  by  English  air 
on  at  least  three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  In 
order  to  clean  them  a  woman  stands  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  house,  holding  the  door  open,  so  that 
she  intercepts  a  strong  draught  which  passes  over 
her  head  into  the  house  beyond.  On  cold  winter 
mornings  the  process  is  unpleasant  for  everybody, 
and  at  all  times  labour  is  wasted.  Obviously,  outside 
fittings  of  all  sorts  should  be  made  of  substances 
that  can  endure  air  and  rain,  such  as  bricks  or 
tiles,  slate  or  marble  for  steps,  and  black  iron  for 
knockers  and  letter-box  fids. 

A  defect  of  planning  responsible  for  many  a 
woman's  failure  of  health  is  the  excess  of  passages 
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and  stairs  that  may  be  frequently  observed.  Going 
up  and  down  stairs  forms  a  large  element  in  daily 
domestic  fatigue;  which  is  no  doubt  one  reason 
why  servants  are  easier  to  get — as  well  as  easier 
to  do  without — in  flats.  In  a  lesser  degree  every 
step  taken  in  the  day,  even  upon  a  level  floor,  is 
a  part  of  fatigue,  therefore  every  extra  foot  of 
passage  space  increases  the  fatigue  of  those  who 
do  the  work  of  a  house. 

The  balusters  of  staircases  are  apt  to  depart 
extremely  from  the  plain  pattern :  that  of  the 
simply  round  or  simply  squared  rail.  In  my  own 
dwelling,  for  instance,  each  baluster  shows  twenty- 
two  variations  of  plane,  and  possesses  two  sections 
cut  in  steps  like  the  neck  of  an  old-fashioned 
decanter.  The  appliance  that  would  easily  and 
adequately  dust  these  arrayed  columns  has  not 
yet  been  invented,  and  although  the  motions  of 
dusting  them  are  often  made,  they  remain  and 
always  must  remain  more  or  less  dusty. 

If  we  pass  from  the  staircase  to  the  room — any. 
average  room — we  shall  find  almost  every  part 
thereof  unnecessarily  troublesome  to  keep  clean. 
The  door  will  be  composed  of  panels  set  into  a 
moulded  framework,  and  the  mouldings  will  have 
sharp  angles  and  also  very  narrow  crevices,  into 
neither  of  which  conformations  a  duster  can  easily 
penetrate;  while  the  surrounding  doorway,  adorned 
with  similar  mouldings,  will  stand  out  about  an  inch 
from  the  wall,  its  top  well  above  arm’s  reach. 
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offering  a  convenient  resting-place  for  dust.  To 
keep  really  clean  the  surfaces  thus  presented  is  a 
work  of  time,  trouble,  and  attention;  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  such  doors  are, 
in  fact,  never  kept  really  clean.  Reason  demands 
that  the  frame  of  a  door — or  of  a  window — should 
be  level  with  the  wall  in  which  it  stands;  that  the 
edge  of  any  recess  upon  its  surface  should  form  a 
hollow  curve,  and  that  corners  should  be  rounded 
instead  of  sharp. 

The  wainscoting  of  most  rooms  will  display  the 
same  awkward  mouldings,  the  same  sharp  angles; 
the  chimney  breast  will  be  patterned  and  the 
pilasters  of  the  mantelpiece  corrugated;  so  will 
the  window-frames,  and  the  top  of  them,  instead 
of  reaching  the  ceiling,  wall  project  at  some  very 
short  distance  below.  From  a  ledge  so  situated 
not  even  the  insinuating  mop  can  dislodge  dust. 
Cornices  of  all  sorts  are  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and 
might  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  triangular 
band  of  wood,  the  right  angle  of  it  fitting  the 
junction  of  wall  and  ceiling,  and  the  sloped  face 
looking  down  into  the  room. 

From  generation  to  generation  we  go  on  making 
floors  of  wood ;  but  is  wood  really  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose?  It  is  better,  because  warmer  and 
less  noisy  than  stone  or  tiles;  but  it  is  surely  time 
that  we  replaced  it  by  some  substitute  equally 
warm  to  the  foot,  more  durable,  easier  to  keep 
clean,  and  less  congenial  to  insects  and  mice.  Such 
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a  substitute  is  in  use 'in  some  factories,  and  is 
described  on  p.  io6  of  Welfare  Work  (Miss  D. 
Proud.) 

‘A  floor  which  costs  less  than  wood-block  floors 
and  is  seamless,  fireproof,  vermin-proof,  and 
warm  to  the  feet  is  now  made  by  several  firms, 
the  principal  ingredient  being  magnesite.  At 
first  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  la5dng 
these  floors,  but  they  now  appear  to  be  giving 
satisfaction.’ 

If  such  a  composition,  which  could,  apparently 
be  made  of  any  desired  colour,  were  apphed  to 
our  floors  and  curved  up  to  form  the  base  of  our 
walls  in  place  of  the  usual  wainscot,  the  passing 
of  a  damp  mop  over  it  would  in  a  few  seconds 
restore  its  surface  to  cleanhness. 

Kitchens  and  sculleries  as  they  now  exist  demand 
hours  of  unnecessary  labour.  The  extravagant, 
inconvenient,  and  laborious  kitchen  range;  the 
ridiculous,  hoUowed-out  pattern  on  the  exterior 
of  earthenware  sinks— which,  even  more  emphati¬ 
cally  than  other  pottery,  should  be  free  from  de¬ 
pressions  wherein  grease  and  dirty  water  can 
lodge;  the  coppers,  whose  flues  cannot  be  cleaned 
without  pulling  down  a  portion  of  the  wall,  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  unintelligence  prevalent 
in  the  working  parts  of  our  houses. 

Bathrooms,  again,  are  full  of  stupidity;  like 
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kitchens,  they  should  be  entirely  free  from  dark 
corners,  but  they  are  almost  always  afflicted  with 
them — and  dark  corners  mean,  not  only  extra 
labour,  but  almost  inevitably,  dirt.  The  enclosed 
bath,  indeed,  vdth  its  inaccessible  recesses  for  the 
convenience  of  cockroaches  and  its  ‘surround’  of 
pohshed  wood,  to  be  damaged  and  bedimmed  by 
every  touch  of  soap  or  water,  is  happily  dying  out; 
but  the  unsurrounded  bath,  in  its  usual  form,  is 
but  one  degree  better.  Placed  close  to  a  wall,  but 
not  actually  joining  it,  and  so  low  on  its  feet  that 
no  brush  or  broom  can  comfortably  penetrate  to 
its  farther  side,  it  allows  of  almost  as  great  an 
accumulation  as  though  covered  in.  Bathrooms 
will  not  be  truly  clean  imtil  baths  stand  out, 
approachable  on  every  side.  The  fixed  lavatory 
basin,  whose  very  purpose  is  the  saving  of  labour, 
is  but  too  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  far  more 
laborious  in  the  cleaning  than  any  basin  on  a 
washstand.  Very  frequently  the  inflow  holes  are 
covered  by  some  projecting  ornament,  such  as  a 
simulated  cockle-shell,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  the  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  of  that  part  of  the  basin  over  which  it  impends. 
As  upon  so  many  other  occasions  the  woman  who 
bends  over  such  a  basin  trying  to  insinuate  a  brush 
or  a  cloth  behind  the  adornment  that  somebody’s 
misguided  labour  has  fashioned,  murmurs  to  her¬ 
self,  ‘Why  can't  they  leave  things  plain?’  Why, 
not,  indeed? 
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Human  ingenuity,  it  appears,  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  devising,  a  tap  capable  of  permanently 
resisting  the  pressure  of  water.  But  although 
taps  must  for  the  present  remain  tiresome,  they 
need  not  be  put  in  wrong  places.  They  are  put  in 
wrong  places  when  they  are  so  near  to  a  wall  that 
no  hand  can  pass  behind  to  wipe  or  clean  them 
without  knocking  its  knuckles.  In  my  experience 
they  are  generally  so  situated. 

All  the  stupidities  in  this  brief  Ust — and  many 
more  besides — demand  unnecessary  labour;  and 
most  of  them  also  discourage  cleanliness.  None 
of  them  can  put  forth  any  excuse  other  than 
precedent ;  for  the  alteration  of  every  one  of 
them  a  reasonable  ground  is  easily  seen.  Yet 
they  continue,  and  there  are  architects  (no 
commonplace  ones,  either)  who  would  Hke  to 
lengthen  the  catalogue.  For  instance,  in  The 
Apartments  of  the  House,  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Crouch  and  Edmund  Butler,  is  a  statement  (p. 
195)  that — 

‘Pewter  .  .  .  would  be  exceedingly  rich  as  a 
hammered  frieze.’ 

Rich  also  would  be  the  inhabitant  who  could  afford 
the  weekly  or  twice-weekly  labour  necessary  to 
keep  such  a  frieze  rubbed  bright.  The  appearance 
of  dull  pewter  would  by  no  means  suggest  the 
adjective  ‘rich.’ 
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Again  (on  p.  58),  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  room 
than  one  in  which  the  panelling  is  carried  from 
floor  to  frieze.  What  more  fitting  background 
can  be  imagined  than  the  soft  mellow  tones  of  oak 
well  polished  with  beeswax?’ 

It  is  true  that  oak  panelhng  is  beautiful,  but  to 
no  person  who  understands  the  enormous  labour 
and  fatigue  of  keeping  the  whole  wall  surface  of 
a  room  ‘well  polished  \\ith  beeswax’  can  such 
walls  appear  a  ‘fitting  background’  for  any  sort 
of  human  life.  There  is  no  person  hving  who  would 
keep  the  walls  of  his  room  well  polished  with  bees¬ 
wax,  if  he  had  to  do  the  polishing  for  himself — to 
do  it,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  fifty-two  times  in  the 
year.  If  such  polish  as  can  be  given  with  a  lightly- 
oiled  mop  will  suffice,  then  let  us  have  the  shining 
oak  panels  and  delight  in  them.  But  let  us  be 
ashamed  to  desire  a  decoration  that  demands  a 
perpetuity  of  slavish  toil  for  some  fellow-creature. 
When,  if  ever,  our  race  grows  really  civihsed,  a 
fining  to  our  rooms  weU  polished  with  beeswax  will 
seem  to  us  an  inherently  savage  vulgarity.  Already, 
imaginative  people  begin  to  feel  towards  pos¬ 
sessions  of  which  the  care  requires  incessantly 
renewed  monotonous  toil  as  the  English  abolition¬ 
ists  felt  towards  cotton  and  sugar  when  the  taint 
of  slave  labour  was  upon  them. 
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Gradually  a  sense  is  growing  up  of  the  distinction 
between  vital  labour — the  labour  that  does  and 
makes,  and  deadening  labour — the  labour  that 
merely  repeats  for  ever  without  producing  any¬ 
thing.  Let  us  be  careful  to  note  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  repetition  that  is  deadening;  there  is 
no  sort  of  labour  more  exciting  and  enhvening 
than  the  nurture  of  a  baby,  which  largely  consists 
in  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  processes.  But 
something  is  being  built  up;  hfe  itself  develops 
under  our  hands.  One  day  the  little  fingers,  reaching 
out,  succeed  in  grasping  the  httle  toes;  one  day 
the  vague  mouth  smiles;  we  watch  the  thickening 
of  the  infinitely  fine  and  silky  hair;  we  feel  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  warm,  breathing  bundle 
in  our  arms;  one  day  recognition  and  response 
look  up  at  us. 

Again,  watch  a  young  child  left  to  play  at  its 
own  will.  It  may  be  observed  to  repeat,  literally 
hundreds  of  times,  some  simple  action;  the  adult 
who  looks  on  will  probably  become  bored,  but  the 
baby  will  proceed,  rapt  upon  his  game  of  repetition. 
Mrs  Noyes  (How  I  kept  my  Baby  well)  reports  of 
her  son,  seven  months  old,  that  he  ‘kicked  a  tin 
pan  almost  steadily  for  an  horn:’;  and  Mrs  Fisher 
{A  Montessori  Mother)  tells  the  tale  of  an  American 
country-bred  child,  aged  three,  who,  being  presented 
with  a  suitable  tea-cloth :  ‘  set  there  an  hour  by 
the  clock  foldin’  and  unfolding  that  thing.’ 

No;  repetition  as  such  is  not  deadening;  it  may 
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even  be  refreshing  or  restful;  and  evidently  a 
certain  degree  of  it  is  dictated  to  us  by  nature. 
Regarded  in  one  aspect,  repetition  is  the  very  law 
of  life.  But  to  repeat  and  to  produce  nothing — 
that  is  the  deadening  thing.  The  cook  repeats 
her  processes  but  she  produces  fresh  dinners,  and 
to  every  individual  dinner  she  stands  in  the  relation 
of  an  artist — that  is,  supposing  her  to  possess  the 
true  feehng  towards  cookery,  which,  if  she  has  not, 
she  will  best  serve  the  world  by  leaving  pots  and  pans 
to  those  who  have  it.  Even  the  toil  of  the  coal¬ 
miner  is  objectionable  for  other  reasons  than 
because  he  repeats  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  the  same  sort  of  action.  He  does  not  hew 
out  the  same  ton  of  coals;  and  if  we  could  follow 
his  work  we  should  surely  find  that,  besides  such 
pleasure  as  a  strong  man  feels  in  the  play  of  his 
muscles,  there  are  differences  between  one  ton 
and  another,  and  that  these  differences  create  a 
sort  of  interest. 

But  to  spend  one’s  days  scrubbing  floors  or 
polishing  panels  with  beeswax,  or  even  to  spend 
some  horns  of  every  day  in  washing  dishes  by 
hand  is  to  spend  time  in  deadening  labour.  To¬ 
morrow  it  will  all  want  doing  again,  and  the  panels 
to-day  are  but  the  same  panels  they  were  yester¬ 
day.  Labour  that  develops  nothing  was  recognised, 
ages  ago,  as  punishment.  Sisyphus  rolling  up  his 
perpetually-returning  stone,  the  Danaids,  for  ever 
pouring  water  into  their  sieves,  were  forerunners 
M.W.H.  D 
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of  the  criminals  whom  our  law — ^foolishly  and 
wickedly — condemned  to  waste  time  in  treading  a 
wheel  that  did  no  work.  ‘Penal  servitude'  that 
idiocy  was  fitly  called. 

If  we  think  the  matter  out  we  shall  see  that 
the  houses  we  inhabit  and  in  which  we  wish  people 
to  work  for  us,  create,  in  one  department  after 
another,  a  necessity  for  labour  of  the  deadening 
sort  :  for  penal  servitude,  in  fact.  In  so  far  as 
they  do  so  they  natiurally  intensify  any  unwilling¬ 
ness  that  intelligent  young  women  may  feel  to 
come  and  work  in  our  homes.  Some  amount  of 
penal  servitude  seems  to  be  inevitable  at  our  present 
stage  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity;  the  measure 
of  its  diminution  will  be  the  measure  of  our  growing 
civilisation. 


V 


OUR  FOOD 

We  are  all  now  aware  (the  war  being  three  years  old 
at  the  time  of  writing)  that  our  food  is  certainly 
dear  and  by  no  means  certainly  good;  but  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  this  state  of  things  a  condition  of 
war.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  it  existed  long 
before  the  war  began,  and  unless  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary  customer, 
will  unquestionably  continue  after  the  war  is  over. 
The  single  purchasing  householder  is  a  customer 
of  neither  sufficient  power  nor  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  enforce  a  demand  for  unadulterated 
food,  nor  to  resist  the  imposition  of  inflated  prices. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  all,  at  all  times,  pay  more 
than  is  necessary  for  our  food  (and  for  almost 
everything  else  that  we  buy)  and  receive  in  return 
for  our  money  worse  goods  than  we  ask  for. 

Let  us  take  bread,  for  example;  not  the  war- 
bread  of  the  Food  Controller,  but  the  bread  of 
everyday,  uncontrolled  commerce.  The  average 
customer,  when  he  buys  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a 
baker,  has  no  kind  of  knowledge — 

(a)  What  the  true  cost  of  a  good  loaf  is  to  the 
baker; 
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(b)  What  the  loaf  that  he  buys  is  made  of; 

(c)  How  to  discover  scientifically  whether  his 

loaf  is  made  of  good  stuff. 

All  that  he  knows  certainly  is  whether  he  approves 
the  taste  of  it;  although  he  may  gather  some 
inferential  evidence  as  to  its  quahty  by  observing 
whether  it  agrees  with  him.  He  can,  of  course, 
call  in  an  expert,  at  a  price,  and  get  his  loaf 
analysed,  but  only  a  rich  man  could  employ  an 
analyst  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  to  be 
sure  that  his  bread  was  good,  not  once  only  but 
always.  At  the  expense  of  some  time  and  trouble 
he  could  acquire,  no  doubt,  a  current  knowledge 
of  the  wholesale  prices  of  bread-stuffs.  But  no 
customer  (unless  his  own  business  were  that  of  a 
provision  dealer)  could  possibly  know  all  the  details 
about  all  the  kinds  of  food  that  he  buys — -he  would 
have  no  time  left  to  earn  a  hving.  The  only  plan 
open  to  him  in  practice  is  to  deal  at  what  he  calls 
‘a  good  shop’  and  accept  what  the  vendor  presents 
to  him,  a  course  which  inevitably  offers  the  shop¬ 
keeper  great  temptations  to  dishonesty.  If  the 
customer  finds  himself  dissatisfied  and  complains, 
and  if  he  is  but  a  buyer  on  a  small  scale,  it  may 
very  possibly  pay  the  tradesman  better  to  let  him 
go  elsewhere  rather  than  to  improve  the  quality  of 
goods  stocked.  Nor  is  the  customer  at  all  sure  of 
being  any  better  served  at  another  shop. 

Or  think  of  milk;  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  very  lives  of  young  children  depend  upon 
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their  being  supplied  with  clean,  pure  milk.  Yet 
no  pubhsher  would  print  this  page  if  it  set  forth 
in  plain  words  all  the  ways  known  to  one  inexpert 
townswoman  in  which  milk  is  often  contaminated, 
even  before  it  leaves  the  milking  shed.  Nor  do 
we  often  get  full  measure  of  our  milk,  such  as  it  is. 
A  lecturer  on  war-economy,  speaking  to  ladies  in 
a  wealthy  district  of  London,  told  them  that  no 
customer  ever  received  the  quantity  of  milk  paid 
for.  Perhaps  this  affirmation  may  have  been  too 
drastic;  but  of  two  dairymen  in  one  place  with 
whom  I  have  recently  dealt,  both  have  been  found 
to  give  short  measure — one  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  quart  a  week.  Any  reader  can  try  the  experiment 
of  procuring  a  stamped  measure  and  measuring 
personally  the  milk  delivered,  in  the  presence  of 
the  person  delivering  it.  Hardly  any  servant  will 
willingly  do  so.  ‘  It  seems  so  mean,’  she  will  pro¬ 
test,  a  remark  which  throws  light  upon  the  way 
in  which  poor  people  are  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  cheated. 

If  one’s  milk  is  left  in  bottles — ^the  more  appe¬ 
tising  plan — ^it  is  interesting  to  measure  their 
capacity  and  afterwards  note  how  nearly  filled 
they  are  when  delivered.  Such  as  I  have  measured 
contained  precisely  a  pint  or  half-pint  as  the  case 
might  be,  when  filled  up  to  the  cardboard  stopper; 
but  the  tide  of  milk  was  never  observed  to  rise 
above  an  inch  below  that  level,  and  not  uncommonly 
fell  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below. 
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Bread  and  milk  are  by  no  means  the  only  articles 
of  food  of  which  the  quahty  is  uncertain.  The 
customer  is  almost  equally  helpless  before  almost 
every  item  that  goes  to  make  up  our  complex 
modern  diet.  Are  there  not  gardening  books  which 
expound  the  difference  between  the  strawberry, 
excellent  of  flavour,  that  should  be  cultivated 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  strawberry,  large 
and  showy,  but  insipid,  that  should  be  grown 
for  the  market?  Are  not  young  haddocks  sold 
as  whitings,  and  Colonial  meat  as  British?  Is 
there  not  a  trade  in  bad  eggs  for  confectionery — 
‘spots,’  I  believe,  is  the  business  term?  And,  no 
doubt,  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  practices 
from  which  we  suffer  every  day. 

If  we  really  knew  what  we  eat — knew  in  precise 
detail — and  knew  with  equal  precision  what  it 
would  really  cost  to  feed  us  properly,  there  would 
be  such  an  uprising  of  hitherto  long-suffering 
civilians  as  the  world  has  not  yet  beheld.  And 
if  these  revolutionaries,  by  some  miracle,  succeeded 
in  getting  themselves  and  their  famihes  fed  hence¬ 
forth  at  strictly  remunerative  but  not  profiteering 
prices  upon  genuine  and  wholesome  food,  what  an 
amazing  change  would  shortly  be  perceived  in  the 
looks,  the  health,  the  tempers,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  British  people  ! 

Of  course  not  all  food  is  bad;  it  is  even  possible 
that  not  all  prices  are  dishonestly  high.  The  point 
of  importance  is  that  the  individual  customer  is 
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entirely  unable  to  know  whether  the  food  supplied 
to  him  is  what  it  professes  to  be  or  whether  the 
price  charged  him  is  or  is  not  a  fair  one.  This 
ignorance  and  impotence  have  long  been  his  lot; 
but  before  the  war  his  unpleasant  position  was 
veiled  by  the  civility  which  was  part  of  a  shopman’s 
professional  routine.  Now,  however,  that  softening 
veil  has  disappeared,  and  the  customer’s  humili¬ 
ating  position  of  disadvantage  is  brought  home 
to  him  without  mercy.  Middle-class  women,  who 
mostly  do  the  shopping  for  their  households,  and 
some  of  whom  used  to  hke  doing  so,  are  finding 
the  task  more  and  more  distasteful,  and  have  come 
deeply  to  resent  being  treated  in  their  character 
of  purchasers  as  supplicants  for  favours  that  may 
be  granted  or  withheld  at  will.  Their  impatience 
of  the  recurring  rudeness  that  has  become  almost 
systematic  is  preparing  them  to  accept  any  method 
of  bupng  that  will  save  them  from  the  necessity 
of  personally  visiting  shops. 

Some  people  see  in  communal  kitchens  a  remedy 
for  difficulties  both  of  service  and  of  food  supply; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  public  kitchen,  hke  the 
factory  canteen,  is  an  advance  upon  the  hopeless 
discomfort  of  such  a  meal  as  a  woman  engaged 
in  fuU-time  employment  can  hastily  prepare  for 
herself  in  her  midday  interval.  But  as  alternatives 
to  the  ordinary  family  meals  of  a  suburban  house¬ 
hold,  neither  the  pubhc  kitchen  nor  the  canteen 
is  quite  satisfactory.  Both  are  too  rigid  in  plan. 
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too  little  elastic,  above  all,  too  much  made  from 
outside.  A  kitchen  at  which  food  was  not  served, 
but  only  made  ready  to  be  taken  away,  would  not 
remove  the  work  of  washing  up,  and  would  replace 
the  labour  of  shopping  by  the  labour  of  fetching; 
while  one  that  provided  meals  would  be  but  another 
variety  of  restaurant.  Nor,  however  acceptable 
they  may  find  it  in  these  days  of  stress,  do  I 
beheve  that  in  ordinary  times  working  women  will 
patronise  the  communal  kitchen  unless  they  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  it.  Assuredly  some¬ 
thing  more  personal,  more  at  home,  more  in  their 
own  hands  is  desired  by  most  middle-class  people; 
and  to  find  some  intermediate  course  between  the 
extreme  individualism,  which  we  have  outgrown, 
and  the  communism  of  a  pubHc  table  for  which 
most  of  us  are  not  ready  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  human  intelligence. 

Short  of  that  visionary  uprising  which  is  so 
Httle  in  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  ordinary 
ratepayer,  there  seems  but  one  path  of  escape 
open.  Purchasing  of  food  and  of  some  other 
domestic  necessaries  must  cease  to  be  individual, 
and  must  become  co-operative.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  Mrs  Jessamy  of  No.  i  Myrtle  Villas,  S.W., 
went  into  the  shop  of  the  local  butcher  to  order 
not  only  for  Mr  Jessamy  and  herself,  but  also  for 
all  the  other  twenty-three  households  in  the  same 
thoroughfare,  Mr  Bones,  the  butcher,  would  be  as 
anxious  to  satisfy  this  compound  customer  as  he 
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now  is  to  satisfy  the  greatest  of  suburban  magnates. 
So,  too,  if  the  dairyman  was  aware  that  sixteen 
or  seventeen  customers  had  combined  to  buy  their 
milk,  and  that  any  lapse  towards  one  of  them 
would  endanger  the  custom  of  all,  would  not  milk 
jugs  surely  be  fuller,  cream  more  perceptible,  and 
errors  of  addition  more  promptly  rectified?  Co¬ 
operation,  even  of  so  elementary  a  character, 
would  do  a  good  deal  towards  relieving  the  indi¬ 
vidual  purchaser  from  his  predicament. 

The  further  step  of  dealing  with  a  wholesaler 
for  many  articles  and  buying  them  by  contract 
would  soon  suggest  itself;  and  with  that  sugestion 
would  come  the  need  of  some  person  to  gather 
together  the  threads,  undertake  the  correspondence, 
superintend  the  distribution,  and  collect  the  pay¬ 
ments.  Here  a  difficulty  would  be  sure  to  present 
itself,  because  this  instalment  of  co-operative 
housekeeping,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  occupy  but 
a  small  part  of  any  person’s  working  hours,  and 
therefore  would  not  carry  a  fuU-time  salary.  Yet, 
the  task  would  demand  a  degree  of  business 
training  and  an  exact  punctuality  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  from  an  amateur.  For  this  reason, 
co-operative  buying  of  food,  if  attempted  by  itself, 
would  probably  fail,  as  so  many  somewhat  similar 
efforts  have  failed.  A  larger  scheme  might  be 
more  successful,  especially  since  not  buying  only 
but  other  branches  of  domestic  activity  also  need 
to  be  rernodelled.  The  whole  reorganised  business 
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will  be  no  job  for  an  amateur;  no  woman  who  has 
merely  been  at  the  head  of  a  single  household  will 
be  qualified  to  undertake  it.  As  part  of  some 
highly-skilled  expert's  functions  the  buying  of 
food  would  come,  as  the  saying  is,  all  in  the  day's 
work,  and  would  be  easily  enough  performed. 

But  the  discussion  of  who  shall  manage  our 
reconstructed  housekeeping,  how  she  shall  be 
appointed,  and  what  will  be  her  duties,  belongs  to 
a  later  chapter. 


VI 


OUR  EXTRAVAGANT  INDIVIDUALISM 

Let  us  consider  the  cost,  in  a  group  of  fifty  houses, 
of  the  fifty  kitchens,  with  their  working  plant  of 
cooking  stove,  cooking  vessels,  apparatus  for 
washing  up,  brooms,  brushes,  dusters,  and  cleaning 
materials.  Think  how  every  one  of  the  movable 
appliances  requires  a  place  of  storage,  constant 
fetching  and  putting  back,  and  recurrent  cleaning 
or  renewal.  Think  what  an  expenditure  of  thought 
and  attention  is  called  for,  apart  from  actual  labour, 
in  the  employment  and  keeping  of  all  these 
things. 

Let  us  go  on  to  meditate  upon  the  separate 
buying  of  food  in  small  quantities;  the  separate 
visits  of  half  a  dozen  milkmen,  half  a  dozen  butchers’ 
boys,  grocers’  boys,  greengrocers’  boys;  the  bringing 
of  parcels  of  food  aU  day  long  to  one  door  or  another, 
each  visit  making  a  certain  demand  upon  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  servant  who  goes  to  open  the  door, 
and  a  certain  interruption  of  any  work  in  which 
she  may  have  been  engaged,  and  each  involving 
also  some  degree  of  noise  in  the  house.  Nowadays, 
perhaps,  the  mistress  of  the  household  carries 
home  as  many  of  her  purchases  as  she  can;  but 
this  habit,  though  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
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visits  from  errand-boys,  saves  noise  to  the  house  and 
steps  to  the  servant,  does  not  really  save  labour. 
It  merely  transfers  the  necessary  labour  from  a 
paid  employee  to  an  unpaid  customer,  probably 
less  well  equipped.  A  woman  with  a  basket  can 
carry  only  comparatively  small  quantities,  while 
a  man  with  a  cart  can  take  a  week’s  stores  for 
several  famihes,  and  a  boy  with  a  truck  a  week’s 
stores  for  one.  Customers,  therefore,  have  to  go 
twice  or  three  times  as  often  to  the  shop.  More¬ 
over,  the  interest  of  the  tradesman  being  strongly 
concerned  in  not  wasting  the  time  of  his  errand- 
boy,  but  not  at  all  in  saving  the  time  of  his  customers, 
many  hours  of  a  great  many  women  get  frittered 
away  over  this  business. 

Either  way,  the  food  of  the  fifty  households  is 
collected  in  a  wasteful,  laborious,  and  haphazard 
fashion,  and  its  cookery  proceeds  in  the  same 
disorganised  manner.  Consider  the  fifty  women 
who  all  peel  and  boil  potatoes — most  of  them 
badly — twice  a  day  at  the  same  hours,  and  are  all 
at  work  by-and-by  washing  up  crockery  in  small 
lots,  whereas  all  the  potatoes  might  be  prepared 
and  well  cooked,  and  all  the  crockery  cleaned  in 
less  time  by  five  persons  with  proper  apphances 
such  as  are  used  in  a  well-appointed  hotel  or 
restaurant. 

Consider,  again,  the  total  sum  of  fifty  young 
women’s  wages,  board,  lodging,  and  washing 
(allowing  but  one  servant  apiece  to  each  house); 
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the  totals  of  the  fifty  sets  of  tradesmen’s  books, 
each  book  made  up  of  separate  items  of  pence  for 
soda,  or  sugar  or  apples  or  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
suet,  examined  individually  by  an  anxious  woman 
endeavouring  conscientiously  and  persistently  to 
‘keep  the  books  down’ — those  balloon- like  books! 
— without  underfeeding  her  family. 

Let  any  man  of  business  contemplate  this  spec¬ 
tacle  steadily  for  half  an  hour  and  declare  what  he 
thinks  of  it  as  a  method  of  carrying  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  and  most  essential  industries.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  housekeeping  wives  and  mothers 
so  often  look  worn  and  wearied?  Is  it  strange  that 
a  girl  should  decline  to  enter  an  occupation  which, 
in  addition  to  removing  her  from  her  home  and 
class,  is  broken  irregularly  into  so  large  a  number 
of  processes  and  Uable  to  such  constant  interrup¬ 
tions,  when  the  alternative  is  before  her  of  entering 
an  orderly  workroom  where  she  will  have  an 
absolutely  regular  course  of  work  and  hours,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  company  of  her  equals? 

Clearly,  if  housekeeping  is  to  become  as  well 
organised  as  other  trades  it  must  follow  the  course 
that  they  have  followed.  It  must  change  as  the 
baking  and  brewing,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
dressmaking  and  tailoring  industries  have  changed. 
All  these  have  left  the  home  but  they  have  not 
taken  the  family  away  with  them,  nor  need  this. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  is  valuable  and  pleasant 
in  home  fife  wiU  gain  by  the  removal  of  the 
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disorganised  trade  with  which  it  is  now  entangled. 
The  civilised  woman  who  buys  a  chemically- 
prepared  food  for  her  year-old  child  does  not  love 
him  less  than  the  savage  woman  who  grinds  grain 
in  a  handmill  for  him,  loves  hers;  nor  does  conjugal 
affection  depend  upon  whether  one  spouse  prepares 
or  orders  food  for  the  other.  Domestic  peace, 
indeed,  may  partly  depend  upon  whether  meals, 
however  provided,  are  good  or  bad,  and  whether 
household  machinery  jolts  or  runs  smoothly.  Any 
change,  therefore,  that  makes  for  better  organisa¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  ‘breaking  up  the  home,’  will 
lessen  one  frequent  cause  of  friction.  Organisation 
would  remove  from  our  homes  the  buying,  cooking, 
and  clearing  up  of  meals  and  relieve  us  from  board¬ 
ing  and  lodging  the  persons  who  do  our  household 
cleaning. 

But — and  this  point  I  believe  to  be  crucial — 
our  reconstructed  housekeeping  must  still  remain  in 
our  own  hands.  We  must  not  allow  the  control  of  a 
business  so  intimately  connected  with  our  personal 
lives  to  be  carried  on  and  regulated  at  the  will  and 
for  the  profit  of  any  outside  people.  We  must 
seek  the  best  possible  expert  advice,  we  must 
choose  the  most  highly  skilled  persons  to  work 
under  us;  but  they  must  work  under  us,  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  us,  and  be  liable  to  discharge  if  they 
do  not  suit  us.  Our  present  housekeeping  is  a 
chaos  of  makeshifts,  but  it  might  be  something 
even  worse;  it  might  be  an  orderly  despotism 
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arranged  for  us  without  choice  of  our  own  and 
mthout  those  elements  of  elasticity  and  variety 
upon  which  the  savour  of  life  depends.  The  danger 
is  not  at  all  imaginary.  A  despotism,  priding 
itself  upon  being  orderly,  does  in  fact  rule  over 
many  departments  of  hfe  at  the  present  time; 
and  during  the  last  few  years,  that  spirit  which 
desires  to  arrange  other  people’s  doings  for  their 
good  but  over  their  heads  has  made  enormous  strides 
amongst  us.  Better  a  hundred  times  grub  on  in 
discomfort  as  we  do  now  than  allow  benevolent 
people  or  ‘business  people’  to  determine  what, 
when,  and  how  we  shall  eat,  who  shall  serve  us, 
and  what  hours  we  shall  keep.  Docile — danger¬ 
ously  docile — as  English  people  have  of  late  shown 
themselves,  any  system  of  reconstruction  that 
actually  took  their  homes  out  of  their  own  hands 
would  assuredly  be  brought  to  failure  by  their 
passive  resistance. 

But  any  scheme  of  reconstructed  housekeeping 
that  remains  in  the  customers’  own  hands  will 
hkewise  fail  if  these  customers,  not  having  been 
trained  in  the  businesses  of  catering  on  a  large 
scale,  and  directing  a  considerable  staff  of  workers, 
attempt  by  themselves  to  carry  on  such  enterprises. 
Many  experiments  in  co-operative  housekeeping 
have  actually  been  made,  generally  in  the  form 
of  meals  in  common,  but  sometimes  of  a  wider 
character,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  have  failed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail 
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the  history  of  these  ej^>eriments  and  to  seek  the 
various  causes  of  theii^ill  success,  but  to  print  the 
results  of  such  an  examination  would  probably 
arouse  much  controversy  in  the  course  of  which 
the  general  question  might  easily  disappear  amid 
bristling  particular  details.  A  certain  number, 
however,  of  such  efforts  I  have  observed,  and  they 
appear  to  spht  upon  one  of  three  rocks  : — 

(«)  Control  of  the  catering  not  by  the  residents 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  by  some  entre¬ 
preneur  for  personal  profit.  Again  and 
again  has  some  lady  begun  by  supplying 
good  meals  to  a  block  of  flats;  has  then, 
either  from  greed  or  neghgence,  or  more 
often  from  lack  of  business  knowledge, 
gone  on  to  supply  worse  ones,  and  has 
lost  her  customers  and  her  capital.  There 
must  be  no  conflicting  interests,  nobody 
who  could  profit  by  the  provision  of 
inferior  or  scantier  meals  or  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  worrying  regulations. 

(h)  Management  by  amateurs  instead  of  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  has  not  always  been  recog¬ 
nised  that  domestic  management  on  a 
large  scale  requires  as  much  training 
and  capacity  as  commercial  management, 
that  it  is,  in  short,  a  comphcated  and 
highly  technical  business,  demanding  a 
good  salary,  and  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  untrained  person. 
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(c)  Too  much  commu’^ity  of  life.  People  do 
not  want  to  pool  their  lives.  They  only 
want  to  get  their  food  and  their  service 
properly  organised. 

Three  dangers  are  thus  clearly  indicated  amid 
which  any  scheme  would  have  to  pick  its  way. 
The  further  danger  of  too  lavish  outlay — into 
which  a  single  amateur  might  so  easily  fall — 
should  be  slight  if  the  consumers  are  also  the 
directors  of  expenditure.  Two  opposing  tempta¬ 
tions  will  certainly  present  themselves :  the  con¬ 
servative  mind  will  desire  to  make  changes  on  the 
surface  rather  than  fundamental  ones,  while  the 
radical  mind  will  desire  to  make  too  many  changes 
at  once.  The  right  course  here  (as  perhaps  always) 
is  to  change  the  principle  or  system  completely, 
and  the  manifestations  as  little  as  possible,  since 
the  new  system  will  quietly  and  gradually  supersede 
any  that  do  not  agree  with  itself. 
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DOMESTIC  FEDERATIONS 

Let  us  return  to  the  fifty  householders,  with  a 
picture  of  whose  present  plight  the  last  chapter 
opened,  and  let  us  imagine  their  long  smouldering 
dissatisfaction  breaking  at  last  into  a  flame  of  reso¬ 
lution.  They  are  determined  so  to  rearrange  their 
domestic  position  as  to  obtain  really  good  service, 
food,  and  cookery;  and  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  have  these  things  not  only  good  but 
according  to  their  own  preferences — not  according 
to  those  of  some  other  people,  however  superior 
in  wisdom. 

Their  first  step  evidently  will  be  to  meet  together 
and  choose,  wholly  or  mainly  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  a  committee  to  manage  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  scheme.  At  this  date  it  is  no  doubt 
superfluous  to  say  that  there  should  be  women 
among  the  members;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may 
rather  be  necessary  to  say,  no  less  emphatically, 
that  there  should  be  men.  Many  business 
questions  will  come  before  the  committee,  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  people  possessing  legal, 
financial,  and  commercial  training  will  be  of  great 
\'alue,  and  at  present  such  training  is  seldom  a 
possession  of  women. 
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The  federationists  are  by  hypothesis  neighbours 
living  in  or  close  to  some  one  street  or  square  or 
crescent,  or  perhaps  block  of  flats.  The  limits  of 
distance  possible  to  any  one  federation  must  be 
learned  by  experience,  but  can  hardly  be  wide. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  beforehand  within  what 
range  of  numbers  a  co-operative  enterprise  of  the 
sort  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  I  have 
spoken,  since  one  must  be  concrete,  of  fifty  house¬ 
holds;  but  it  may  be  that  fifty  is  too  many,  and 
that  one  manageress  could  not  comfortably  minister 
to  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five.  It  is  hkely 
also  that  the  preferable  average  would  be  found 
to  vary  with  the  standard  of  life  of  the  residents; 
and  it  is  evident  that  for  a  community  made  up  of 
single  units,  such  as  bachelors  or  spinsters,  the  total 
of  households  could  be  at  least  twice  as  high  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  families.  On  all  these  points 
experiment  alone  can  provide  exact  guidance, 
and  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  it  will 
be  wise  not  to  begin  by  building  special  abodes 
for  federations,  but  to  wait  until  we  have  learned 
precisely  what  their  needs  are  going  to  be. 

The  twin  maxims  of  a  wise  committee  should 
be  that  rigidity  is  the  greatest  of  dangers,  and 
elasticity  always  a  desideratum.  The  committee’s 
business  will  be  to  provide  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments  and  not  to  insist  that  every  resident  shall 
partuke  of  all  of  them.  If  they  suit  him  he  will 
need  no  urging;  if  they  do  not,  no  committee. 
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however  representative,  has  a  right  to  force  them 
upon  him. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  plan  will  be  the  estabhsh- 
ment  in  a  house,  as  accessible  as  possible  to  all  the 
federated  houses  (or  in  two  adjoining  houses  if 
necessary),  of  a  domestic  centre  fitted  up  with 
store  places,  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  offices,  and 
lodgings  for  a  nucleus  of  resident  servants. 

The  Manageress. — The  head  of  this  domestic 
Centre,  and  indeed  the  sun  of  the  whole  federated 
system,  will  be  the  manageress,  and  it  will  probably 
be  thought  wise  to  appoint  her  early  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  so  that  she  may  superintend  the  fitting 
up  of  the  Centre.  There  are  now  women  available 
who  have  been  scientifically  trained  in  domestic 
management,  while  the  increase  of  institutions 
and  large  shops  has  given  to  many  others  the  sort 
of  experience  required.  Perhaps  the  first  test  of 
the  committee’s  wisdom  will  be  furnished  by  its 
readiness  or  reluctance  to  offer  a  high  salary.  A 
person  required  to  administer  so  many  activities^ 
to  deal  with  so  many  different  individuals,  and  to 
keep  smooth  the  running  of  so  much  machinery 
needs  above  all  things  to  be  free  from  anxiety 
about  her  own  money- affairs.  She  must  not  be 
diverted  from  her  official  responsibihties  by  httle 
carking  considerations  whether  she  can  afford  to 
take  a  cab  on  a  wet  night  or  to  put  out  her  jobs  of 
sewing.  By  just  so  much  as  her  thoughtsi  are 
switched  off  to  such  worrying  details  will  her 
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efficiency,  and  too  probably  her  temper,  fall  below 
their  highest  level. 

Upon  the  choice  of  the  right  woman  for  this 
important  post  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
scheme  will  largely  depend.  Not  only  technical 
knowledge  and  trained  business  capacity  will  be 
needed,  but  also  tact,  determination,  initiative, 
and  the  gift  of  choosing  the  right  people.  Many 
possibilities  of  friction  will  be  avoided  if  her  social 
habits  and  outlook  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
residents  for  whose  needs  she  is  to  cater. 

In  the  first  stages  of  her  engagement  she  will  be 
busied,  in  consultation  with  the  committee,  or 
possibly  with  a  special  sub-committee,  about  the 
necessary  alterations  and  equipment  of  the  Centre. 
In  the  interval  during  which  these  are  being  effected 
she  will  lay  out  her  scheme  of  catering,  visit  whole¬ 
sale  firms,  test  and  compare  their  wares  and  collate 
their  prices.  The  information  thus  gathered  she 
will  place  before  the  committee  (or,  again,  before 
a  business  and  finance  sub- committee)  with  whom 
the  final  decisions  as  to  food  contracts  and  other 
substantial  items  of  expenditure  will  rest,  but  who 
will  naturally  attach  great  weight  to  her  advice. 
She  will  also  interview  would-be  secretaries  and 
cooks,  and  furnish  reports  to  the  committee  upon 
each  candidate.  The  engagement  of  other  servants 
and  all  the  minor  details  of  furnishing  and  fitting 
up  will  probably  be  left  in  her  hands. 

There  will  be  pretty  certainly  a  next  stage  of 
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transition  during  which  the  residents,  who  will 
probably  not  all  be  able  to  make  their  drastic 
change  of  habits  at  the  very  same  date,  will  gradually 
come  into  the  scheme.  Upon  this  period  it  would 
not  be  particularly  useful  to  dwell  here,  but  its 
occurrence  may  well  be  advantageous,  since  it 
will  give  the  manageress  an  opportunity  of  feeling 
her  way  and  trpng  preliminary  experiments  upon 
a  comparatively  small  scale. 

When  the  work  is  in  full  swing  she  will  have  in 
charge : — 

[а)  The  provision  of  supplies; 

(б)  The  arrangement  of  bills  of  fare  for  the 

various  meals; 

(c)  The  engagement  and  control  of  a  staff  of 

servants,  of  whom  perhaps  five  or  six 
would  have  quarters  of  their  own  at  the 
Centre; 

[d)  The  arranging  with  individual  residents 
for  the  supply  of  a  servant  tor  so  many 
hours  per  day  or  week. 

If  she  is  a  wise  woman  she  will  make  it  her  first 
aim  to  foster  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  throughout 
every  department  of  the  Centre;  will  insist  upon 
light  walls  and  gay  colours,  and  choose  for  the 
servants  a  uniform  that  will  be  not  only  useful  but 
pretty.  Pink,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  festive  of  tints. 

The  Secretary. — ^The  Secretary,  who  wiU  be  in 
a  sense  the  lieutenant  of  the  manageress,  will  write 
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the  business  letters,  keep  the  accounts,  make  the 
necessary  additions  to  the  card- index,  check  the 
stores,  take  the  minutes  of  committee  meetings, 
and  be  in  charge  of  the  telephone.  Whenever  she 
is  engaged  outside  of  her  office  this  last  duty  will 
devolve  upon  one  of  the  upper  servants,  who  will 
thus  learn  the  use  of  the  instrument.  During  any 
absence  of  the  manageress  the  secretary  will  replace 
her,  and  will  in  this  way  gain  experience  that  will 
fit  her  for  becoming  a  manageress  by-and-by. 

The  Purchase  of  Food. — Most  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food :  bread,  meat,  eggs,  potatoes,  cheese,  and 
various  groceries  will  be  purchased  from  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  under  a  guarantee  of  quality.  By  buying 
in  this  wholesale  manner  the  federation  will  be 
able  to  get  many  articles  at  about  half  the  retail 
prices.  For  other  things  that  come  in  at  special 
times  and  in  rushes  the  manageress  will  have  to 
watch  and  visit  the  markets.  It  will  be  her  business 
— her  extremely  interesting  business — to  preserve 
a  balance  between  regularity  and  variety,  to  know 
and  satisfy  the  tastes  of  her  customers  as  well  as 
to  regulate  the  nourishment- value  of  each  meal. 
A  clientele  of  a  hundred  persons  and  upwards  will 
give  scope  for  real  ability;  and  with  a  good  manager¬ 
ess,  seconded  by  a  good  cook,  no  federation  should 
be  afflicted  by  that  monotony  of  food  so  apt  to 
beset  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  not  unknown 
in  private  houses.  The  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  managing  committee  and  their  families  will 
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partake  of  the  meals  will  be  an  additional 
safeguard. 

The  Centre. — The  Centre  will  contain  :  a  kitchen 
or  kitchens,  store-rooms,  dining-rooms,  an  office 
each  for  the  manageress  and  secretary,  a  waiting- 
room  and  rooms  for  a  certain  number  of  servants. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  manageress 
and  secretary  should  live,  if  not  actually  at  the 
Centre,  at  least  within  the  federation’s  area;  but 
if  they  do,  rules  for  leaving  each  undisturbed  in 
her  own  dwelling  during  her  free  hours  would  have 
to  be  carefully  framed  and  rigidly  observed. 

The  Kitchen. — The  kitchen  will  be  fitted  with 
the  sort  of  cooking  plant  employed  in  the  best 
hotels  and  hospitals,  devised  to  secure  a  medical 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  the  least  possible  wastage 
of  food.  The  installing  of  a  good  outfit  for  steam 
cooking  in  one  large  institution  is  reported  to  have 
reduced  the  food  bill  by  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
first  year  of  use,  merely  by  diminution  of  wastage. 

The  business  of  washing  up,  that  bugbear  of 
domestic  service  in  private  houses,  will  be  carried 
as  nearly  mechanically  as  possible;  and  the  washed 
crockery  will  be  dried  not  by  hand  nor  with  cloths 
but  by  hot  air.  Vessels  and  implements  used  for 
food  should  be  touched  as  httle  as  possible  either 
by  the  hand  or  by  any  textile.  [Note  2.] 

A  good  many  appliances  for  washing  up  are  on 
the  market,  and  some  of  these,  as  at  present  existing, 
suffer — if  I  may  coin  the  word — from  incipiency; 
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they  are  rather  fledgling  machines  than  machines 
in  full  plumage.  There  may,  however,  be  one  or 
more  that  fulfil  the  purpose  perfectly ;  and,  if  not, 
the  existence  of  household  federations  will  so 
quicken  the  demand  as  to  promote  the  necessary 
improvements.  Probably  all  these  instruments  do 
to  some  extent  facilitate  the  process,  as,  of  course, 
the  elimination  of  drying  by  hand  does. 

No  appliance  in  the  world,  however,  will  make 
washing-up  a  civilised  operation  unless  all  scraps 
are  invariably  removed  beforehand,  and  all  grease 
scraped  or  wiped  (with  paper,  not  with  a  cloth) 
from  every  plate  and  dish.  It  is  shocking  that  any 
person  who  ever  washes  up  should  require  such  a 
reminder,  but,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  people 
do  require  it. 

The  Store-rooms. — The  store-rooms  will  be  paved 
and  lined  with  a  glazed  cement,  impenetrable  to 
any  rodent  or  insect;  the  movable  shelves  of 
slate,  and  the  lighting  ample,  so  that  dust  and  dirt 
may  find  no  lurking  place.  These  store-rooms 
will  be  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by  a  competent 
analyst  who  will  regularly  take  samples  and  return 
a  report  to  the  committee.  [Note  3.]  Thus  the 
federation  will  always  know  that  its  food  is  of 
excellent  quality;  that  its  bread  is  not  whitened 
with  alum  nor  swollen  with  potatoes,  the  pulp  of 
its  strawberry  jam  not  compounded  of  turnips,  nor 
the  seeds  thereof  chopped  out  of  wood  nor  collected 
from  some  humble  anonymous  plant;  that  vegetable 
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marrow  is  not  the  chiel  ingredient  of  its  mango 
chutney;  that  the  tea  in  its  teapots  is  not  beautified 
by  mineral  colouring,  nor  the  milk  which  its  babies 
imbibe  kept  sweet  by  chemical  preservatives.  All 
this  comfortable  knowledge  which  the  individual 
householder  can  never  wholly  obtain,  and  which 
he  obtains  fragmentarily  only  at  considerable 
expense  of  money  and  of  time,  confederated  house¬ 
holders  will  enjoy  at  little  cost  and  without  any 
personal  exertion.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  improved  quality  of  their  food,  especially 
when  reinforced  by  better  cooking,  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  higher  general  level  of  health. 

The  Dining-room. — The  common  dining-room  or 
dining-rooms  will  have  a  dado  of  some  washable 
or  easily  cleaned  kind :  pale  tiles,  cement,  or  even 
cork  carpet;  the  paper  above  will  be  light  and 
cheerful;  the  curtains  of  straight-hung  washing 
material;  the  tables  well-designed  and  pleasant 
in  colour,  and  the  chairs  really  comfortable  to  the 
sitter.  In  too  many  restaurants  and  public  halls 
the  seats  are  so  carelessly  chosen  as  to  impart  an 
increasing  discomfort  that  inclines  their  occupants 
to  find  lunches  inferior  and  speeches  dull.  The 
crockery  [Note  4.]  will  be  chosen  both  for  con¬ 
venience  of  shape  and  convenience  to  the  eye, 
and  the  tables  always  set  with  precision  and 
daintiness.  There  will  be  none  of  that  horrible 
clatter  of  plates  and  knives,  nor  that  incessant 
chanting  aloud  of  orders  by  which  more  than  one 
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refreshment-house  that  could  be  named  is  turned 
into  a  veritable  pandemonium. 

Meals  will  be  consumed  either  in  the  dining-room 
at  the  Centre  or  at  the  resident’s  own  house,  to 
which  they  will  be  brought  with  all  the  requisite 
plates,  dishes,  cutlery,  and  glass.  They  will  be 
conveyed  in  some  sort  of  heat-retaining  box, 
probably  on  httle  wheeled  trucks,  and  the  empty 
vessels,  etc.,  will  afterwards  be  collected  for  washing 
up.  [Note  5.]  Most  people,  I  rather  think,  will 
choose  to  have  their  breakfast  sent  in  to  their  houses, 
will  go  to  the  Centre  for  lunch  or  dinner,  and  will 
continue  to  make,  serve,  and  wash  up  their  own 
afternoon  tea.  But  they  will  not  be  compelled  to 
make  a  cast-iron  decision  and  adhere  to  it  hence¬ 
forth.  The  choice  will  remain  theirs  of  arranging 
the  places  and  hours  of  their  meals  differently  on 
every  different  day.  Thus  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  an  invalid’s  getting  meals  without  moving 
from  the  sick-room.  The  aged  and  bronchitic 
will  neither  be  compelled  to  step  forth  in  inclement 
weather  nor  to  stay  at  home  when  a  warm  day 
and  their  own  inclination  suggest  a  visit  to  the 
dining-room.  Each  day’s  menu  will  be  left  over¬ 
night  at  each  house,  and  every  resident  who  desires 
to  eat  at  home  will  communicate  his  selection  by 
means  of  an  internal  telephone. 

Business  Offices. — The  offices  of  the  manageress 
and  secretary  will  be  fitted  and  equipped 
according  to  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  business 
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organisation.  Inevitably  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  book-keeping  and  registering;  and  the  only  way 
of  minimising  errors  and  ensuring  despatch  is  to 
employ  the  simplest  and  least  cumbrous  of  adequate 
systems.  Such  a  system  is  not  hit  upon  spon¬ 
taneously  by  even  the  most  intelligent,  but  has  been 
evolved  out  of  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
practitioners. 

The  Waiting-room. — The  waiting-room  wiU  be 
simply  but  comfortably  furnished,  and  will  be 
provided  with  writing  materials  which  persons 
desiring  to  leave  messages  will  be  asked  to  employ. 
Verbal  messages  are  always  open  to  chances  of 
error  which  are  better  avoided  beforehand. 
Residents  in  their  turn  will  be  able  to  leave  written 
notes  for  expected  visitors. 

At  the  Centre  also  parcels  will  be  received  for 
any  resident  whose  house  is  temporarily  empty; 
letters  will  be  sent  on  during  holidays;  pet  animals, 
whose  existence  so  grievously  complicates  week¬ 
end  absences  for  their  owners,  will  be  received  as 
temporary  boarders,  and  enthusiastic  gardeners 
wiU  be  able  to  leave  instructions  for  the  punctual 
watering  of  cherished  flower-beds  or  vegetable 
patches.  [Note  6.] 


VIII 


RECONSTRUCTED  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

The  new  arrangement  will  at  one  sweep  remove 
from  each  separate  dwelling  the  buying,  preparing, 
and  clearing  up  of  the  day’s  meals.  With  these 
processes  will  disappear  the  whole  batterie-de- 
cuisuie,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  stew-pans,  washing 
up  bowls,  tea-cloths,  glass  cloths,  knife-boards, 
and  knife-powder;  dinner  services  and  breakfast 
services.  No  cooking  range  and  washing-up  sink 
will  be  any  longer  necessary;  no  baker’s,  butcher’s, 
fishmonger’s,  grocer’s  nor  greengrocer’s  boy;  no 
books  of  any  of  these  tradesmen.  All  these 
will  be  replaced  by  the  one  weekly  account  of  the 
manageress;  and  the  business  of  answering  doors 
will  almost  have  vanished  from  the  separate 
houses. 

The  heavy  work  of  the  federation  will  probably 
provide  whole-time  employment  for  one  man,  or 
perhaps  two  men,  who  will  clean  all  doorsteps  and 
outside  brasses  (until  the  spread  of  general  in¬ 
telligence  eliminates  such  labour) ,  carry  coals  (until 
the  committee  supersedes  coal  by  some  system 
of  central  heating),  clean  windows  (with  a  proper 
safety  seat),  clean  boots  ajid  shoes  (with  a  proper 
labour- and- leaf  her- sa\ing  machine)  and  work  the 
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electrically-driven  vacuum-cleaner,  an  instrument 
much  more  powerful  than  any  single  householder 
could  afford. 

The  internal  work  of  each  house  will  now  find 
itself  decreased  by  more  than  half,  and  will  not, 
in  most  cases  furnish  a  full  day’s  occupation  for 
a  maid.  In  these  circumstances  the  greater  number 
of  employers  will  no  longer  desire  to  have  one  in 
residence.  The  mother  of  young  children,  indeed, 
may  still  wish  to  have  some  helper  living  with  her; 
infirm,  delicate,  or  aged  people  without  relatives 
able  to  share  their  homes  may  feel  the  need  of 
companionship  or  direct  personal  attendance.  But 
when  the  companion  or  attendant  is  no  longer 
required  to  be  also  housemaid  or  cook,  most  people 
will  prefer  a  person  of  their  ovm  education  and 
outlook. 

In  houses  thus  lightened  of  many  existing  tasks 
some  mistresses  may  choose  to  do  with  their  own 
hands  what  remains  :  to  wit,  bed-making  and  the 
various  branches  of  cleaning.  In  other  houses 
the  part-time  services  of  non-resident  women 
will  be  needed;  and  there  will  be  a  staff  of  such 
servants  in  connection  with  the  Centre.  Their 
rate  of  pay  will  be  fixed  by  the  committee  of 
management  and  will  vary,  probably,  from  servant 
to  servant,  according  to  experience  and  competence. 
As  the  individual  employer  will  neither  board  nor 
lodge  them  the  rate  per  hour  will  naturally  be 
higher  than  that  now  paid  in  money  to  resident. 
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servants.  Servants  from  outside  will  be  able  to 
get  good  cooked  meals  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
servants  who  live  at  the  Centre. 

A  small  group  of  servants — perhaps  about  six 
— will  have  quarters  at  the  Centre;  the  rest  will 
live  at  their  own  homes  and  come  to  work  at  fixed 
times.  There  will  be  no  need  that  the  women  from 
outside  should  be  full-time  workers;  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  enable  the  federation  to  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle  than  the  private  employer  at  present 
can.  When  breakfast  must  be  made  at  home, 
the  hour  before  breakfast  is  the  hour  at  which 
everybody  especially  needs  a  servant;  but  in  a 
federation  every  household  possessing  a  gas-heater 
in  its  bath-room  and  a  gas-fire  in  its  dining-room 
could  receive  and  eat  a  breakfast  from  the  Centre 
without  any  need  of  a  servant  until  later.  Some 
residents  will  not  want  a  servant  every  day  in  the 
week,  but  will  themselves  undertake  such  tasks 
as  recur  daily,  and  employ  a  woman  for  one  day  or 
two  half-days  a  week  to  give  each  room  that 
hebdomadal  ‘tm-n-out’  which  is  the  accepted 
English  ritual.  Thus  there  will  be  openings  for 
women  who  desire  to  work  only  on  some  days  in 
the  week  or  only  in  the  mornings,  or  for  those 
many  mothers  who  would  be  glad  of  employment 
between  the  hoiurs  of  nine  and  four,  when  their 
children  are  safely  at  school,  but  undergo  agonies 
of  uneasiness  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  them 
to  their  o\ra  guidance. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  household’s  usual  atten¬ 
dant  another  will  be  supplied  from  the  Centre  in 
her  place.  Even  in  the  extreme  case  of  no  substi¬ 
tute’s  being  immediately  available,  the  catastrophe 
will  be  shorn  of  half  its  terrors.  Meals  will  still 
be  prepared  and  served;  there  will  be  no  dishes 
to  wash  nor  kitchen  fire  to  light.  The  making  of 
beds  is  surely  within  the  capacity  of  all  of  us,  and 
although  sweeping  and  dusting  may  fall  for  a  day 
or  two  below  their  normal  standard  the  whole 
fabric  of  domesticity  will  not  crumble  to  pieces. 

All  women  servants  of  the  federation,  whether 
living  at  the  Centre  or  at  their  own  homes,  will 
wear  uniform  when  on  duty,  and  it  will  be  wise 
not  to  include  a  cap  as  part  of  it.  The  uniform 
will  be  provided  by  the  federation,  kept  at  the 
Centre  and  washed  at  the  federation’s  expense. 
On  no  other  terms  can  the  federation  be  certain 
that  its  uniform  is  worn  by  no  person  who  has  not 
a  right  to  wear  it. 

The  residential  quarters  for  the  servants  will 
be  planned  and  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
of  self-government  and  consideration  for  individual 
tastes  as  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  Each  servant 
will  have  her  own  bed-sitting-room  in  which  she 
will  be  free  to  do  exactly  as  she  pleases,  subject 
only  to  the  few  restrictions  necessary  in  the  inter^t 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  meals  will  be  brought  to 
her  there  if  she  prefers,  and  she  will  be  able  to  ask 
whom  she  pleases  to  a  meal,  pa\dng  of  course  for 
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her  visitor.  The  servants  will  not  receive  their 
board  as  part  of  their  wages  but  will  be  paid  pro¬ 
portionately  more,  and  will  pay  for  their  meals  as 
other  residents  do.  This  procedure  will  give  them 
an  obvious  right  to  a  choice  of  the  fare  provided 
for  them;  the  accounts  of  expenditure  upon  it 
will  be  open  to  them,  and  as  long  as  they  do  not 
disturb  the  balance  between  costs  and  prices,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  any  alterations  upon  which 
they  are  agreed. 

Their  common  dining-room  will  be  furnished 
and  supplied  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
residents;  and  their  common  sitting-room  furnished 
with  particular  attention  to  comfort,  but  with  no 
ornaments,  the  servants  being  left  to  decorate 
their  room  with  objects  that  please  their  taste. 

There  will  be  a  wash-house  with  a  good  supply 
of  hot  water,  tubs,  and  wringer,  so  that  any  one  of 
them  who  chooses  may  do  her  personal  laundry- 
work  for  herself.  Nobody  will  be  obUged,  however, 
to  use  the  wash-house.  Each  will  decide  for  herself 
whether  she  will  wash  her  clothes  (or  some  of  them) 
or  send  them  out  to  be  washed. 

These  various  rooms  in  the  servants’  hostel,  for 
such  in  effect  it  will  be,  will  be  kept  clean  not  by 
the  women  who  inhabit  them — unless,  indeed,  any 
one  of  them  prefers  to  do  her  own  domestic  work 

_ but  by  members  of  the  non-resident  staff  under 

the  orders  of  the  manageress. 

Very  few  and  elementary  rules  will  be  imposed; 

X.W.H.  F 
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a  good  tone  being  rather  secured  by  very  careful 
selection  of  the  first  servants  engaged  than  by 
external  regulation.  On  the  whole,  the  resident 
servants  will  probably  not  be  young.  Their  wages 
will  be  on  a  sHghtly  higher  scale  than  that  ruhng 
in  ordinary  private  service,  so  that  they  may 
consider  their  position  advantageous  and  desire 
to  retain  it.  They  will  have,  in  effect,  furnished 
rooms  of  their  own,  with  attendance  and  the  washing 
of  house-linen  and  uniforms.  These  conditions  of 
residence,  combined  with  a  fixed  period  of  duty 
and  a  complete  command  of  their  other  hours 
will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  prove  acceptable  to 
the  superior  w'omen  who  now.  dechne  service 
altogether. 

The  duties  of  the  residential  servants  will  be 
clearly  defined;  they  will  spend  part  of  their  day 
at  the  Centre,  either  in  kitchen-work  or  table¬ 
waiting,  and  part  in  certain  of  the  dwelhng-houses, 
where  they  will  do  housemaid’s  work.  The  only 
break  in  the  perfect  regularity  of  their  occupations 
will  arise  when  some  outside  servant  fails  to  appear. 
For  one  day  her  place  may  have  to  be  suppHed 
by  one  of  the  resident  staff,  and  the  work  of  the 
others  may  on  such  occasions  have  to  undergo 
some  temporary  readjustment.  Even  an  ‘  afternoon 
out’  may  sometimes  in  such  emergencies  have  to 
be  sacrificed;  but  another  afternoon  will  scrupulously 
be  given  in  place  of  the  lost  one. 

The  cook  will  be  a  very  important  member  of 
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the  staff;  she,  or  he,  will  be  a  highly- skilled  expert 
on  a  very  different  level  from  the  ordinary  plain 
cook  of  family  life,  and  the  wage  given  will  certainly 
have  to  be  high.  Even  so  it  will  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  fifty  or  more  sets  of  wages 
paid  in  the  pre-federation  era.  Upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  digestion  to  be  derived  from  a  continued 
course  of  excellently  cooked  meals  I  need  not, 
perhaps,  dwell. 

Except  the  cook,  who  had  better  be  appointed 
by  the  committee,  all  servants,  resident  and  non¬ 
resident,  will  be  engaged  by  and  responsible  to 
the  manageress.  Their  wages  will  be  paid  at  the 
Central  office,  and  complaints  of  their  work  or 
conduct  wall  be  made  not  to  the  servants  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  manageress.  Under  such  a 
system  the  possibilities  of  training  will  be  much 
increased,  and  that  for  four  reasons  ; — 

(fl)  Their  work  wall  be  more  specialised  and 
less  interrupted. 

(b)  They  wall  all  be  under  the  command  of 

one  highly- skilled  superior  who  will  be 
able  to  estabhsh  a  common  standard, 
the  more  easily  if  mistresses  are  wise 
enough  to  encourage  regular  visits  of 
inspection  from  the  manageress. 

(c)  They  \vill  enjoy  more  independence  and 

more  equal  human  intercourse,  without 
a  reasonable  share  of  which  both 
men  and  women  remain  apathetic  and 
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mechanical  and  therefore  insusceptible  to 
good  training. 

{d)  There  will  be  opportunity  for  improvements 
to  become  common  property. 

A  deliberate  organisation  of  classes  and  of  brief 
lectures  may  very  naturally  arise.  One  can  imagine 
such  headings  as  :  The  right  way  to  scrub  and  the 
wrong)  How  to  deal  with  painted  surfaces)  Oilcoih 
and  cork  carpet)  The  usefulness  and  the  dangers  of 
turpentine.  Attendance  at  such  instruction  for  a 
certain  time  might  perhaps  be  made  a  condition 
of  engagement  for  young  new-comers.  Examinations 
and  certificates  might  be  established,  and  the 
holding  of  the  latter  might  be  made  a  necessary 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  higher  grade  in 
the  rank  of  the  federation’s  servants. 

The  resistance  to  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
which  nearly  all  servants  exhibit  (and  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  clearest  token  of  their  backward 
industrial  state)  will  have  to  be  firmly  resisted 
and  definitely  conquered;  and  it  is  in  this  field, 
I  fully  believe,  that  the  manageress  will  have  to 
fight  her  hardest  battle.  At  first,  indeed,  she  may 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  together 
her  staff  at  all;  but  that  difficulty  will  certainly 
not  be  permanent.  That  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  when  once  understood  among  workers,  will 
be  found  more  acceptable  than  those  at  present 
prevailing,  may  be  predicted  with  considerable 
confidence,  since  thej^  will  remove  almost  every 
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objection  to  domestic  service  put  forward  by  the 
many  servants  who  replied  to  a  questionnaire  issued 
by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council.  Before  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  years,  I  believe  that,  instead 
of  having  to  seek  for  servants,  the  manageress  of 
a  federation  will  have  a  waiting  list  of  applicants. 
In  service  thus  organised  girls  taught  in  Domestic 
Economy  Schools  may  see  an  opening  for  a  real 
career.  At  present  their  often  super- excellent 
training  brings  them  little  or  no  industrial  benefit, 
because  the  trade  to  which  it  should  form  an 
introduction  is  so  backward  and  disorganised  that 
they  turn  away  from  it. 

The  fact  that  the  service  will  be  considered 
advantageous,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  remain 
in  it,  will  constitute  a  safeguard  against  the  danger 
of  indiscipline,  which  will  unquestionably  be 
present  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  long  run,  it  may  be  hoped,  an 
altered  and  better  sort  of  discipline  rather  resembling 
the  attitude  of  junior  teachers  in  a  school  towards 
their  chief,  will  be  evolved;  but  to  suppose  that 
every  average  servant  is  ready  to  pass  over,  without 
friction,  into  the  better  state,  would  be  unreasonably 
optimistic.  Meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  a  valuable  support  to  the  authority 
of  the  manageress.  Pertness,  insubordination,  or 
persistent  carelessness  may  subject  the  offender  to 
the  ordeal  of  having  to  ‘go  before  the  committee.’ 
Of  course  the  committee  must  not  be  too  frequently 
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invoked  lest  it  should  lo'se  its  terrors,  but  will  loom 
in  the  background,  a  remote  and  somewhat 
mysterious  power. 

Under  this  system  domestic  service  for  private 
families  will  become  for  the  first  time  an  industry 
of  a  modern  pattern,  conducted  upon  intelligent 
business  principles,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  open 
to  steady  advance  in  economy  of  methods  and 
development  of  machinery.  [Note  7.] 


IX 


ADDITIONAL  DETAILS 

The  last  two  chapters  have  considered  all  the 
details  of  domestic  Ufe  that  would  clearly  be  more 
economically  and  efficiently  dealt  with  by  a  co¬ 
operative  than  by  an  individual  management, 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
said  about  children.  ‘What  about  the  children?’ 
is  apt  to  be  the  first  question  of  the  would-be 
objector  whenever  co-operative  housekeeping  is 
mentioned.  And,  indeed,  if  he  has  been  reading 
the  proposals  set  forth  by  those  whom  I  may 
venture  to  call  the  whole-hoggers  among  reformers, 
his  question  is  thoroughly  pertinent.  By  its 
suitability  or  unsuitability  to  the  children  of  the 
community  any  scheme  of  housekeeping  must 
stand  or  fall. 

In  the  modest  proposal  here  advocated,  every 
change  suggested  might  be  made  without  involving 
any  real  alteration  in  the  lives  of  the  community’s 
children.  Each  house  might  retain  its  nursery 
and  its  nurse,  the  meals  coming  in  from  the  Centre, 
as  they  come  in,  now,  from  the  home  kitchen. 
Elder  children  might,  at  the  choice  of  their  parents, 
either  accompany  the  latter  to  the  central  dining¬ 
room  or  sit  with  them  (or  without  them)  at  a  family 
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dining-table,  under  the  parental  roof,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  husbands  and  wives  who 
might  prefer  dining  alone  together  would  receive 
their  chosen  dishes  brought  piping  hot  in  a  little 
heated  truck  to  their  door.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  community,  or  even  a  large  section  of  it, 
desired  the  establishment  of  a  general  children’s 
dining-room  or  of  a  room  where  children  could  be 
left  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  in  the 
charge  of  a  trained  person,  such  additions  could 
easily  be  made.  In  some  federations  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  opportunity  for  establishing 
a  Montessori  school  would  be  utilised.  Any  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  short,  that  was  desired  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  the  parents  could  be  carried  out — so 
long  as  the  residents’  committee  remained  the 
central  authority.  But  if  in  some  rash  moment 
of  discontent,  or  beguiled  by  a  promise  of  greater 
cheapness,  the  committee  were  to  put  itself  into 
the  hands  of  some  energetic  trader,  a  real  danger 
would  arise  of  interference  with  the  free  choice  of 
the  householders. 

That  elasticity  of  arrangements,  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  individual  comfort  in  such  a 
community,  demands  from  the  administrator  not 
only  much  intelligence  and  adaptability  of  mind 
but  also  a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  an 
undertaking  is  carried  on  for  personal  profit.  The 
business  of  a  federation’s  manageress  will  be  to 
make  the  lives  of  her  employers  healthy,  easy,  and 
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free.  The  business  of  a  '  business  man’  is,  primarily, 
so  to  organise  some  enterprise  as  to  produce  the 
utmost  possible  surplus  after  all  expenses  have 
been  paid.  If  such  a  gentleman  were  providing 
meals  for  a  federation  it  might  very  likely  suit 
him  best  to  feed  the  children  over  five  years  old 
in  his  central  dining-room;  if  so,  parents  would 
assuredly  find  diificulties  arise  over  the  provision 
of  children’s  meals  d  domicile,  the  dinners  would 
become  poor,  or  would  take  to  arriving  late  or 
cold,  or  charges  for  supplying  them  would  be 
greatly  raised.  A  community  under  the  thumb 
of  an  outsider  deriving  profits  would  indeed  be  in 
danger  of  seeing  its  family  privacy  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot  for  the  enlargement  of  somebody 
else’s  dividends.  But  while  it  remained  master 
of  its  own  communal  life  the  enjoyment  in  common 
of  all  the  federation’s  arrangements  need  not 
involve  any  increase  at  all  of  intercourse  between 
the  members — beyond,  indeed,  common  service 
in  some  cases,  upon  the  managing  committee. 

A  prudent  committee  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  wishing  to  domineer,  and  will 
make  a  point  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  wishes 
of  its  constituents.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
suggestion  were  made  to  employ  a  single  laundry, 
always  open  to  inspection  by  the  manageress,  for 
the  washing  of  the  residents’  linen;  how  should  a 
judicious  committee  deal  with  it?  The  proposal 
should  first  be  discussed  within  the  committee 
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itself,  and  if  there  voted  impracticable  or  un¬ 
desirable,  would  lapse.  If  the  scheme  were  regarded 
as  desirable,  or  even  as  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  committee  might,  through  its  various  members, 
ascertain  informally  what  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  federation;  or  might,  perhaps,  send  round 
a  statement  of  the  suggested  plan  and  ask  for  an 
expression  of  approval  or  disapproval.  If  opinion 
proved  decidedly  adverse,  the  committee  would 
drop  the  matter.  If  opinion  were  found  to  be 
almost  unanimously  favourable,  the  committee 
might  consider  itself  authorised  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  but  would  probably  be 
wiser  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  residents,  before 
which  would  be  laid  all  details  and  estimates. 
The  meeting  would  discuss  and  decide  for  or  against 
the  project,  but  a  vote  in  favour  would  not  constrain 
any  member  of  the  minority  to  abandon  his  private 
washerwoman  foi  the  general  laundry. 

Other  developments  of  fairly  obvious  kinds 
wiU  doubtless  arise;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  merits 
of  any  such  scheme  that  extensions  fit  so  easily 
into  its  framework.  Pending  the  day  when  central 
heat  could  be  estabhshed,  coals  would  be  purchased- 
by  the  truck- load  and  at  summer  prices;  a  magazine 
club  and  compound  library  subscription  would 
commend  themselves  to  bookish  residents,  and 
it  might  be  found  possible  to  maintain  a  jobbing 
needlewoman — or  perhaps  two — who  would  mend 
and  sew  at  a  fixed  tariff. 
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When  this  book  was  originally  planned  it  was 
intended  to  contain  a  chapter  dealing  in  detail 
with  the  finances  of  a  domestic  federation;  and  a 
good  many  hours  were  actually  spent  in  making 
estimates  and  calculations.  But  a  lady  of  experi¬ 
ence,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  cater  for  a 
large  establishment,  and  who  kindly  allowed  me 
to  consult  her,  suggested  that  at  a  time  of  such 
rapid  fluctuations  of  price  as  those  amid  which 
we  are  living,  any  figures  would  be  apt  to  be  out 
of  date  before  they  could  reach  the  hands  of  readers. 
She  was  so  manifestly  right,  that  no  person  of  sense 
could  go  on  producing  ephemeral  tables  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  Upon  two  points  of  my  rough  estimate 
I  was  gratified  to  find  her  opinion  coincide  with 
mine,  i.e.  : — 

(а)  That  the  saving  on  the  cost  of  food,  for  a 
group  of  fifty  middle-class  households, 
would  be  about  two  shillings  per  head, 
weekly; 

(б)  That  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  direct 

saving  on  wages. 

Between  the  time  of  our  consultation  and  the 
time  of  writing  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  by  about 
25  per  cent.,  and  if  we  assume  the  ratio  of  saving 
to  remain  the  same,  the  figure  at  the  moment  of 
writing  would  be  half-a-crown  instead  of  two 
shillings.  That  assumption,  however,  I  have  not 
tested. 

The  federation  will  employ  fewer  persons  than 
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an  equal  number  of  separate  houses  employs  under 
the  existing  system,  perhaps  not  more  than  half 
as  many;  but  these  will  all  be  rather  more  highly 
paid,  and  some  of  them  much  more  highly  paid. 
The  fewer  people,  however,  will  require  less  food, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  expense  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  difference  between  the  number 
previously  and  the  number  now  employed.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  servants  shall  buy 
their  own  meals,  but  since  their  wages  must 
evidently  be  raised  in  proportion,  the  change  as 
far  as  the  federation  is  concerned,  would  be  merely 
a  matter  of  accounts. 

The  original  installation  of  the  Centre  wiU  cost 
money;  and  although  internal  alterations  may 
be  made  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  the 
kitchen  and  store-room  equipment  must  be  of  the 
best — and  the  best,  though  economical  in  the 
long  run,  is  apt  to  be  expensive  at  the  outset.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  purchases  of  crockery, 
cutlery,  and  glass.  Upon  these  things  also  an 
eventual  saving  will  arise,  partly  because  they 
can  be  bought  wholesale  and  partly  because  the 
reserve  for  emergency  required  by  a  community 
of  two  hundred  persons  is  smaller  than  the  total 
of  such  reserves  required  by  fifty  groups  of  four 
persons  each.  A  family  of  four  must  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  at  least  six  guests,  therefore  less 
than  ten  plates  of  each  size,  ten  cups  and  saucers, 
glasses,  etc.,  will  not  suffice,  while  of  each  sort  of 
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knives,  forks,  and  spoons  more  than  ten  must  be 
in  stock.  But  since  such  things  are  sold  in  dozens, 
each  householder  will,  in  practice,  purchase  a  dozen 
each  of  all  the  kinds  of  plates,  etc.,  and  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  each  kind  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons; 
But,  in  a  federation  of  two  hundred  persons,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  allow  for  three  guests  to  each 
pair  of  persons,  all  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
coincidence  would  never  occur.  To  allow  for  one 
guest  to  each  two  persons — that  is,  for  a  hundred 
visitors  to  one  meal — would  probably  be  a  very 
ample  estimate.  That  would  give  a  total  of  three 
hundred  plates,  etc. — twenty-five  dozen.  On  the 
items  of  crockery,  glass,  and  cutlery,  therefore, 
the  residents  in  a  federation  would  save  fifty  per 
cent.,  apart  from  any  reduction  in  price  by  whole¬ 
sale  buying.  There  will  be  the  same  difference  as 
between  the  real  turn-over  of  votes  at  a  general 
election,  and  the  many  majorities  produced  by 
counting  the  votes  separately  in  different  con¬ 
stituencies. 

There  will  be  also  a  saving,  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  certainly  considerable,  upon  the 
purchase  of  all  sorts  of  household  supplies.  The 
tools  will  be,  on  the  whole,  higher-priced  but  much 
less  numerous.  Every  house  will  save  the  fuel  it 
formerly  expended  in  cooking,  while  its  share  of 
that  employed,  on  a  much  better  system,  at  the 
Centre,  will  be  by  comparison  trifling.  In  the 
long  nm,  wffien  houses  come  to  be  built  on  purpose 
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for  federations,  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  housing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  of 
the  Centre  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  federation, 
and  if  the  Centre  consists  of  one  house  (and  the 
federation  of  fifty)  the  addition  to  each  tenant’s 
rent  will  be  one  fiftieth,  or  if  it  consists  of  two, 
of  two  fiftieths. 

Our  estimate  was  made  for  the  sort  of  residents 
whom  I  have  had  in  mind  in  writing,  that  is  to 
say,  for  persons  whose  rents,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  would  vary  from  about  £50  to  about  £80 
or  £go,  according  to  district,  for  a  house  of  eight 
rooms  or  so.  The  percentage  of  saving  would 
probably  be  found  to  differ  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  various  federations;  the  saving  being 
highest  among  the  richest.  But  it  would  be  among 
the  poorer  federations  (where  savings  in  actual 
cash  would  probably  be  lowest)  that  the  gains  in 
quahty  of  food,  in  comfort,  and  in  health  would 
be  most  felt.  Moreover,  since  a  penny  may  mean 
more  to  a  poor  man  than  a  pound  to  a  rich  one,  it 
will  perhaps  be  among  the  poorest  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  savings  wiU  be  keenest. 

If  any  federation  refuses  to  be  responsible  for  its 
own  management,  and  puts  itself  into  the  hands 
of  some  universal  provider,  it  may  confidently 
expect  to  find  no  direct  savings  at  all.  The  rates 
fixed  by  any  commercial  firm  wiU  naturally  be 
decided  by  what  the  customers  can  and  will  pay; 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  the  commercial  mind 
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not  only  that  the  residents  will  pay  what,  in  fact, 
they  have  been  paying,  but  also  that,  when  once 
all  their  arrangements  have  been  made  for  federated 
life,  they  will  even  consent  to  pay  more  rather 
than  alter  all  these  arrangements. 

Of  course  there  will  be  troubles  and  drawbacks; 
the  millennium  will  not  arrive  with  the  advent  of 
federated  housekeeping;  and  in  even  the  best  of 
human  schemes  there  is  always  a  per  contra  account. 
The  ultimate  question  is  whether  the  final  state¬ 
ment  shows  or  does  not  show  a  balance  on  the 
light  side.  Doubtless  some  manageresses  will 
domineer;  some  committee  members  will  be 
verbose  or  stupid  or  overbearing;  some  residents 
will  keep  their  servants  beyond  the  agreed  time, 
and  presently  be  aggrieved  when  they  receive  a  bill 
for  odd  quarters  of  an  hour;  occasionally  a  cook 
will  be  found  to  drink  or  a  housemaid  to  pilfer. 
But  these  delinquencies  wall  no  longer  create 
domestic  convulsions;  the  staff  at  the  Centre  will 
be  capable  of  suppl5dng  meals  for  a  day  or  two 
even  without  a  head-cook;  and  of  more  ordinarv 
w'orkers  a  prudent  manageress  will  endeavour  to 
keep  a  reserve  list  from  which  some  substitute 
can  be  summoned  without  delay.  The  illness  of 
a  wife,  especially  if  she  is  also  a  mother,  will  still 
to  some  extent  disorganise  her  home;  but  she  will 
not,  as  she  now  often  does,  lie  in  her  bed  wondering 
whether  her  husband  and  children  are  getting 
their  proper  meals  or  whether  the  buying  of  supplies 
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is  being  altogether  mismanaged.  The  secure  pro¬ 
vision  of  meals  and  the  existence  of  an  outside 
supervision  over  the  work  of  housekeeping  will  go 
far  towards  mitigating  such  crises  as  cannot  be 
obviated.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  no  diminution 
of  expense  the  change  of  system  would  be  worth 
while.  Quite  decidedly  there  will  be  a  balance — 
and  not  a  small  one — on  the  right  side  of  the 
comfort  account. 
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INDIVIDUAL  GAINS 

Let  us  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  advantages,  apart 
from  any  saving  of  expense,  that  would  accrue  to 
the  residents  in  such  a  federation  of  house¬ 
holders  as  has  been  described.  Their  gains 
may  be  ranged  under  seven  heads  :  Space,  Food, 
Service,  Privacy,  Tranquillity,  Leisure,  Family 
Happiness. 

Space. — Every  house  in  which  meals  were 
formerly  cooked  and  a  maid  formerly  resident 
will  now  have  two  spare  rooms  ;  the  kitchen  and 
her  bedroom.  To  some  growing  families  this 
additional  elbow-room  may  be  a  great  boon;  to 
others,  pressed,  as  we  all  are  nowadays,  by  high 
prices,  it  may  afford  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  lodger — a  measure  which  will  become  much  less 
uncomfortable  when  the  new  inmate’s  food  and 
attendance  are  to  be  provided  from  outside. 
In  the  long  run,  when  federations  have  become 
the  rule,  people  will  take  houses  with  fewer 
rooms.  The  practical  effect  will  be  that  for 
the  rent  we  now  pay  we  shall  secure  larger 
houses. 

Pood. — Hardly  less  important  than  the  improved 
quality  of  the  food  will  be  the  improved  cleanliness 
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of  its  preparation,  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  an  educated  and  trained  woman, 
I  cannot  tell  whether  my  experience  is  exceptional 
(and  I  am  sadly  aware  that  my  standard  has 
gradually  fallen)  but  it  is  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  past  I  have  never  met  a  young  servant  who 
could  be  trusted  to  wash  a  saucepan  thoroughly 
clean.  Happy  the  house-mistress  who  can  be 
satisfied  not  to  notice  such  details — although  if  she 
has  children,  their  young  stomachs  will  probably 
be  less  accommodating.  For  my  part  I  quietly 
wash  my  own  cooking  vessels,  and  should  be  glad 
to  find  some  one  not  less  fastidious  to  do  so  in  my 
place.  Yet,  unless  my  memory  greatly  deceives 
me,  both  the  cook  and  the  nurse  whose  ministra¬ 
tions  covered  some  six  or  seven  of  my  early  years 
would  have  scorned  the  results  of  my  efforts  with  a 
saucepan- brush. 

Possibly,  too,  in  a  federation’s  outfit  there  might 
be  not  only  fish-knives  and  forks  but  also  plates 
and  dishes  of  a  special  pattern  reserved  solely  for 
fish,  and,  moreover,  washing-up  vessels  used  for 
these  and  these  only.  Then  at  last  that  faint 
shadow  of  fishiness  which,  even  in  well-managed 
houses  will  sometimes,  and  in  some  restaurants 
nearly  always,  haunt  even  teaspoons  and  tea-cups, 
will  be  laid  for  ever. 

Service. — It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  those  gains  from  organised  service  which 
will  affect  householders,  and  those  which  will 
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affect  the  servants  and  the  public  generally.  But 
it  is  at  least  clear  that  every  person  will  gain  whose 
house  is  better  kept  at  less  expense  of  time  and 
labour,  as  assuredly  the  houses  of  federationists 
will  be.  They  will  benefit  by  the  employment  of 
better  machinery,  e.g.,  the  vacuum  cleaner  and 
the  boot- cleaning  machine;  they  will  benefit  also 
and  especially  by  the  speedy  adoption  inside  their 
houses — and  "with  no  need  of  initiation  by  them¬ 
selves — of  every  improvement  that  arises  and  justi¬ 
fies  itself.  The  use  of  some  kind  of  slightly-oiled 
mop  for  dusting  furniture,  and  some  kind  of  dust- 
retaining  duster  for  ornaments,  mantelpieces,  etc., 
has  already  begun,  and  I  cannot  beheve  that 
an  enhghtened  manageress  would  not  very  quickly 
aboHsh  the  scrubbing-brush,  the  short-handled 
sweeping-brush  and  the  equally  short-handled 
dustpan.  In  some  other  European  countries,  I 
understand,  women  do  not  crawl  on  their  knees 
to  scrub,  nor  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  scarifying 
hot  soda- and- water  of  the  pail. 

All  these  improvements  will  be  beneficial  alike 
to  worker  and  employer,  but  a  still  greater  benefit 
to  the  latter  will  be  the  removal  of  friction.  No 
longer  will  it  be  the  mistress’s  function  to  tell  her 
handmaid  not  only  what  work  is  to  be  done,  but  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  That  branch  of  instruction  will 
now  be  lifted  off,  and  the  lady  of  each  house  will 
explain  to  her  servant,  as  she  now  does  to  her 
dressmaker,  only  what  results  she  desires.  If 
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the  desired  results  fail,  to  be  achieved  she  will 
lay  her  complaints  before  the  manageress — a  com¬ 
petent  and  expert  instructress  of  far  greater 
powers  than  her  own.  The  essentially  undignified 
relation  of  mistress  and  servant  as  it  now 
exists  will  be  exchanged  for  something  resem¬ 
bling  that  which  arises  between  a  householder 
and  a  frequently-employed  carpenter  or  clock- 
winder. 

Even  if  we  fail  to  hke  our  new  servant,  she  will 
be  under  our  roof  but  a  few  hours  daily;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  is,  as  I  think  she  will  tend 
to  be,  a  woman  of  an  intelligent,  superior  kind, 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  for  mutual  liking  and 
respect  when  we  meet  on  more  independent 
terms. 

Privacy. — The  sense  of  having  one’s  house  to 
oneself,  which  can  never  be  fully  enjoyed  whilst 
it  is  shared  with  servants,  and  which  those  who 
have  tried  it  know  to  be  so  delightful,  will  sweeten 
life  for  every  member  of  the  federation — and  that. 
without  the  heavy  price  at  which  it  has  now  to 
be  bought.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  either 
to  take  upon  our  own  shoulders  the  burden 
of  housework,  nor  to  share  our  home  with  a 
thoroughly  inefficient  and  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
alien. 

Moreover,  when  we  need  extra  service,  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  it  without  being  compelled,  as  it  were, 
to  store  it  upon  the  premises  for  an  emergency. 
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Supposing  we  want  to  have  friends  to  dine  at  our 
own  house  :  we  shall  consult  the  manageress  as 
to  our  menu  and  bespeak  the  services,  for  a  few 
hours,  of  a  servant  able  to  act  as  parlour- maid, 
who  will  come  in,  lay  the  table,  serve  the  meal, 
hand  the  dishes,  and  finally  clear  away.  In  such 
conditions  the  hostess  may  enjoy  her  own  party 
as  irresponsibly  as  a  guest.  She  will  have  known 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  purchasing  or  the  cooking  of 
the  food,  and  have  been  troubled  neither  by 
endeavours  to  impress  upon  an  unskilled  servant 
the  duties  of  a  parlour-maid,  nor  by  uncomfortable 
feelings  in  witnessing  her  lapses.  The  attendant 
sent  will  probably  be  one  of  the  resident  staff, 
accustomed  daily  to  lay  tables  and  to  wait  upon 
diners.  Nor  will  the  lady  of  the  house  undergo  any 
apprehensions  about  the  cookery,  but  will  enjoy 
a  comfortable  certainty  that  her  fowls  will  be 
roasted  to  a  turn,  her  bread-sauce  smooth  as  cream, 
and  her  pastry  neither  scorched  nor  sodden.  And 
when  the  meal  is  over,  off  will  go  the  dishes  to  be 
washed  at  the  Centre,  and  the  maid,  having  done 
what  she  came  to  do,  will  go  too,  vanishing  like 
Aladdin’s  genie,  not  to  reappear  until  further 
services  are  required. 

This  surely  will  be  the  real  privacy,  a  privacy 
known  at  present  only  to  people  who  dispense 
with  servants  altogether,  and  who  have  to  pay  for 
it  by  devoting  one  of  the  household  to  the  profession 
— the  entirely  creditable  and  honourable,  but 
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most  unnecessarily  arduous  profession — of  domestic 
service. 

Tranquillity. — To  people  who  care  for  tranquillity 
(and  there  are  such  people  in  the  world,  though  a 
visitor  from  another  sphere  might  hardly  suppose 
so)  the  change  from  individual  to  central  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  a  blessed  one  indeed.  Calls  at  the 
house  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  half,  and  the 
callers  eliminated  will  be  precisely  those  who  are 
most  destructive  of  quiet.  No  longer  will  errand- 
boys  prance  and  whistle  on  our  thresholds;  no 
longer  will  echoes  of  the  conversations  between 
them  and  our  maids  distract  us  as  we  sit  busied 
with  other  affairs;  no  longer  will  the  consciences 
of  those  among  us  who  know  the  truths  of  industrial 
life  whisper  in  our  ears  :  ‘  Why  should  a  boy  follow 
a  blind-alley  occupation  in  order  that  your  carrots 
and  turnips  may  be  brought  to  your  door?’  Yet 
how  can  we  fetch  our  various  articles  of  food  with 
our  own  hands  if  w^e,  like  the  boy,  have  a  living 
to  earn?  Peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  peace  from 
noise,  will  be  promoted  when  most  of  these  lads 
are  drafted  into  other,  perhaps  more  hopeful, 
avocations.  Some  boys,  of  course,  will  still  be 
engaged  with  the  vans  in  which  goods  are  delivered 
at  the  Centre,  but  their  numbers  will  be  now  so 
much  reduced  that  the  industry  in  which  they 
serve  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  absorb  most 
of  them. 

All  the  rattle  of  pans  and  crockery  in  kitchens. 
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as  well  as  all  the  odours  of  private  cookery,  will 
vanish  out  of  our  houses,  and  the  wheeled  traffic 
of  the  thoroughfare  before  them  will  become  much 
lessened.  A  great  peace  will  descend,  and  we  shall 
recognise  for  the  first  time  to  how  much  unnecessary 
noise  and  fuss  our  nerves  have  been  exposed. 
Surely  we  ourselves  shall  become  less  noisy  and 
less  fussy;  our  newly  tranquil  homes  will  become 
dearer  to  us,  especially  when  the  women  of 
the  household,  no  longer  worried  by  an  endless 
attention  to  petty  details,  find  time  and  freshness 
of  mind  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  their 
famihes. 

Incisure. — But  it  is  in  the  province  of  leisure  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  of  release,  that  the  greatest 
individual  benefits  will  be  felt.  At  present  a  large 
majority  of  women  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
domestic  industry  and,  evidently,  there  does  not 
exist  among  them  either  any  universal  taste  or 
any  universal  capacity  for  the  business;  nor  will 
any  opinion  that  such  qualities  ought  to  belong 
to  w'omen  succeed  in  making  them  universal;  it 
would  be  as  effectual  to  believe — as  perhaps  our 
early  poets  did — that  every  woman  ought  to  have 
golden  hair. 

Now  the  many  women  naturally  unfitted  for 
domestic  industry  who  have  nevertheless  been 
domestic  workers  have  not  only  been  comparatively 
inefficient,  but  have  also  been  unhappy.  Nothing 
is  more  burdensome  than  uncongenial  labour. 
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and  when  failure  is  denounced — especially  by  the 
worker’s  own  conscience — as  a  failure  in  duty, 
the  strain  upon  nerves  and  temper  grows  extreme. 
What,  then,  of  the  women  who,  while  administering 
all  the  business  of  a  household,  ordering  and  super¬ 
intending,  open  at  every  moment  to  inquiry  and 
appeal,  endeavour  also  to  carry  on  some  art  or 
profession  to  which  instinctive  affinity  calls  them?. 
They  feel  themselves  torn  in  two,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  that  succeeds  in  remaining  quite  unem¬ 
bittered  must  be  almost  angelic.  For  them,  entrance 
to  a  household  federation  would  be  entrance  upon 
a  happier  state  seldom  open  to  women,  and  hardly 
ever  to  married  women.  The  experienced  elders 
who  say  of  an  enthusiastic  girl- student  :  ‘  She  will 
marry  and  give  it  up,’  are  generally  true  prophets; 
but  it  is  not  marriage  in  itself  which  blocks  the 
wife’s  advance;  it  is  that  second  industry  which 
custom  adds  to  the  woman’s  part  of  matrimony. 
A  reconstruction  of  housekeeping,  by  setting  free 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  from  the  business 
of  ordering  dinners,  bu3dng  supplies,  and  driving 
their  servants,  will  re-open  the  road  before  them. 
They  will  now  have  the  leisure,  if  they  have  the 
will,  to  follow  some  other  occupation  seriously, 
without  constant  interruption  and  with  an  un¬ 
divided  mind.  The  burden  of  a  second  trade — 
an  ill-organised,  primitive,  uncivilised  trade — 
which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  nearly  all  except 
a  wealthy  minority  of  women,  wiU  fall  off  like 
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Christian’s  pack,  leaving  every  woman  free  to  go 
her  own  chosen  way  without  a  sense  of  default  to 
her  family. 

No  doubt  many  a  woman  living  in  a  federation 
will  still  perform  various  domestic  operations, 
just  as  many  a  man  in  his  spare  hours  likes  to  do 
a  job  of  home  carpentering  or  to  paint  his  summer¬ 
house;  but  she  will  no  longer  feel  obliged  to  do 
so  daily  with  unbroken  regularity  nor  to  do  so  as  a 
duty.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  making  a  boiling  of  jam  or  staining  a 
floor  on  a  free  afternoon,  for  sport,  and  the  daily 
ordering  of  meals  and  buying  of  supplies,  or  the 
ever-recurring  business  of  washing-up.  It  is  the 
incessant  strain  of  attention  to  innumerable  domestic 
details,  all  perhaps  small  but  all  essential,  that 
handicaps  women  so  shockingly  in  any  attempt 
to  give  their  best  to  an  art,  a  profession  or  a  business 
It  is  also  the  expectation  of  this  handicap  that 
makes  so  many  parents  unwilling  to  give  their 
daughters  the  prolonged  and  expensive  training 
that  they  are  ready  to  give  their  sons;  a  reluctance 
which  renders  the  acquisition  of  skill  often  so  much 
more  difficult  for  a  girl  than  for  her  brother.  When 
it  ceases  to  be  expected  that  all  women  will  be 
housekeepers,  parents  will  learn  to  seek  specialised 
training  for  all  their  children  alike;  and  unnumbered 
girls  whose  natural  tendencies  are  now  more  or 
less  thwarted  will  know  the  joy  of  feeling  them 
develop  freely.  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
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conceivable  reform  could  do  so  much  for  the 
happiness  of  so  many  women. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  no  women  are  naturally 
disposed  to  domestic  industry,  which,  indeed,  if 
properly  organised,  would  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  professions  that  any  person, 
man  or  woman,  could  follow.  Probably,  even 
when  household  federations  are  well  established, 
a  few  women  will  still  prefer  to  do  the  domestic 
work  and  cooking  for  their  families,  either  alone 
or  with  the  assistance  of  personally  engaged  helpers. 
They  will  be  just  as  free  to  do  so  as  they  are  at 
present.  If  they  choose  they  may  at  the  same  time 
avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  resources  of  a 
federal  Centre,  may,  for  instance,  procure  from  it 
cheaper  and  purer  food,  or  share  in  the  use  of  its 
waiting-room  for  the  reception  of  parcels.  The 
whole  scheme  of  household  federations  will  tend 
to  an  enlargement  of  individual  freedom;  it  will 
limit  no  liberty  that  any  person  now  enjoys;  it 
will  permit  any  woman  to  abstain  from  house¬ 
keeping  or  to  pursue  it  at  her  own  choice;  while  it 
will  open  to  women  who  genuinely  enjoy  the 
administration  of  households  a  much  wider  scope 
and  a  more  progressive  industry.  Unquestionably 
a  great  many  women  will  be  very  much  the  happier 
for  the  change,  and  if  happier,  probably  healthier 
and  pleasanter  tempered. 

Family  Happiness. — ^Whenever  a  lecture  upon 
the  reconstruction  of  housekeeping  is  brought  to 
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a  conclusion,  a  voice  arises  from  among  the  audience 
and  declares:  ‘You  would  break  up  the  home.’ 
Often  as'  I  have  heard  this  outcry,  it  continues  to 
amaze  me;  and  I  cannot  recall  it  without  being 
horrified  at  the  conception  of  home  entertained 
by  those  who  consider  themselves  its  champions. 
The  essentials  of  home  life  do  not,  surely,  consist 
in  the  cooking  of  meals  or  the  washing  of  dishes  on 
the  premises,  any  more  than  they  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  brewing  of  ale,  the  concoction  of  drugs, 
the  spinning  of  yarn,  or  the  making  by  hand  of  all 
the  shirts  worn  by  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sons.  All  these  other  occupations  have  left  the 
home,  but  the  family  and  family  affection  have 
remained  behind.  Now,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
provision  and  cooking  of  food — not,  observe,  the 
eating  of  it,  unless  the  family  so  desires — shall 
follow,  thus  removing  from  the  home  the  last  trade 
that  still  lingers  in  it. 

Home  should  be  the  place  of  family  companion¬ 
ship,  of  intercourse,  rest,  and  hobbies;  not  the 
workshop  of  its  women.  At  present  the  fact  that 
her  house  is  the  material  of  a  wife’s  business — 
and  that  business  carried  on  in  a  pettifogging 
manner,  so  that  its  details  hang  about  her  from 
morning  till  night — makes  not  for  union,  but  for 
disunion  between  her  husband  and  her.  They 
begin  with  dreams  of  comradeship,  but  from  the 
day  they  settle  in  their  married  home  their 
faces  are  turned  in  different  directions.  He,  in 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  ^  of  a  hundred,  forms  part  of 
some  modern,  large-scale  industry  that  at  some 
one  point,  or  perhaps  at  many  points,  touches  the 
wide  interests  of  the  world;  she  has  a  tiny  round, 
complete  in  itself,  a  recurrence  of  details,  gradually 
blocking  up  her  outlook,  that  encourage  in  her 
that  home-selfishness  which  is  the  vice  of  the 
domesticated  woman.  If  she  has  modern  interests 
and  feelings,  the  petty  manner  in  which  she  is 
compelled  to  do  her  work  frets  and  humiliates  her; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  this  backward,  ill-arranged 
trade  satisfies  her,  she  is  Hving  on  a  different  plane 
of  development  from  her  husband,  and  their  mental 
companionship  is  over.  Because  her  trade  is 
unorganised,  she  has  never  finished  with  it;  for 
there  can  be  no  hours  off  until  the  business  is 
sociahsed,  and  labour  scientifically  divided.  Her 
husband’s  idea  of  rest  is  to  come  home  to  a  meal; 
hers  is  to  go  out  to  one.  When  her  house  ceases 
to  be  for  her  a  place  of  business,  it  may  become  a 
place  to  which  she  turns  from  her  work  as  gladly 
as  her  husband.  A  meal  that  comes  to  her  properly 
prepared  and  for  which  she  is  not  responsible  will 
be  as  pleasant  as  she  feels  the  occasional  restaurant 
dinner  to  be,  now.  To  how  many  wives  would  the 
mere  fact  of  being  no  longer  reproachable  for 
unsatisfactory  food  or  cookery  be  like  an  escape 
from  bondage?  To  remove  household  labour  from 
the  home  is  to  remove  from  home  life  a  daily  source 
of  possible  disagreement,  to  restore  to  the  husband 
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a  companion  at  leisure  in  place  of  a  worried  person 
at  work,  and  to  children  a  mother  whose  work  is 
done  with  and  put  aside,  instead  of  calling  her 
from  them  and  intervening  between  them  and 
her. 

It  is  by  the  present  state  of  things  that  homes 
are  broken  up;  reconstructed  housekeeping  would 
mend  them. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  FEDERATIONS 

Although  it  would  be  unwise  at  present  to  build 
dwellings  on  purpose  for  household  federations, 
the  time  will  come  for  doing  so,  and  with  it  will 
come  a  reform  of  domestic  architecture.  The 
radical  defect  of  our  deplorable  street-building  is 
that  each  house  presents  but  one  detail  of  a  scheme, 
which  detail  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  so 
that  the  scheme  never  advances  any  further  towards 
completion,  and  the  whole  row  may  be  described 
as  a  prolonged  architectural  goose-step.  To  a 
fanciful  eye  this  insignificant  uniformity  of  ex¬ 
terior  aptly  symbolises  those  superfluous,  unorgan¬ 
ised  repetitions  of  which  the  interior  life  is  made 
up.  A  central  motive  is  lacking  both  to  the  building 
and  the  keeping  of  these  houses.  But  if  we  set 
an  architect — even  a  commonplace,  unimaginative 
one — to  design  a  plan  for  a  federation,  the  first 
thing  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  consider  will  be, 
precisely,  a  centre;  and  aU  sorts  of  new  conditions 
will  confront  him  as  a  mere  consequence  of  its 
existence.  Let  us  suppose  a  plot  of  ground  such 
as  that  upon  which  at  present  stands  the  row  of 
semi-detached  houses,  one  of  which  I  inhabit. 
Each  of  these  houses  has  two  storeys  and  contains 
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eight  rooms;  before  each  is  a  square  patch  of  front 
garden,  a  dwarf-wall  and  iron  gate,  a  widish  strip 
of  pavement,  a  wider  strip  of  roadway,  and  beyond 
that,  pavement  again,  another  front  garden  and 
another  house.  Behind  each  stretches  another 
garden  twice  as  long  as  that  in  front. 

If  we  complete  this  plan  by  laying  against  the 
end  of  each  back  garden  another,  belonging  to  a 
house  that  faces  upon  a  similar  and  parallel  thorough¬ 
fare,  if  at  intervals  we  intercept  the  stripes  of 
thoroughfare  by  others  running  at  right  angles  to 
them,  we  have  before  us  the  ground-plan  best 
beloved  of  the  persons  who  lay  out  building  estates. 
The  whole  of  residential  England  is  besprinkled 
with  gridiron-like  patches  of  exactly  this  pattern; 
and  hundreds  of  grassy  acres  have  melted  away 
into  it  before  the  eyes  of  every  adult  in  the  country. 
In  poor  districts  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  draw 
closer  together,  the  front  enclosure  often  vanishes 
entirely;  the  back  garden  shrinks  into  an  inadequate 
yard;  and  the  fundamental  pattern  impresses  itself 
more  and  more  plainly  upon  the  mind  as  we  pass  up 
and  down  the  narrow,  airless  little  streets.  It  is  a 
depressing  pattern,  and  also  expensive,  because  it 
allots  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  space  to  roadway, 
and,  as  Professor  Patrick  Geddes  has  taught  us, 
the  most  expensive  use  to  which  we  can  put  land  is 
to  lay  it  out  as  a  road. 

Now  the  architect  who,  with  the  needs  of  a 
federation  in  his  mind,  sits  contemplating  such  a 
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patch  ‘before  it  is  n^aae’  is  not  likely  to  cover  it 
with  a  gridiron.  We  will  assume  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  an  oblong  plot  abutting  upon  two  roads 
which  we  will  call  respectively  North  Road  and 
East  Road,  and  that  the  frontage  to  East  Road 
is  the  longer.  Buildings  fronting  on  North  Road 
will  face  the  north,  and  any  architect  who  knows 
his  business  will  want  a  northern  aspect  for  the 
kitchens  and  store-rooms  of  the  Centre.  In  North 
Road,  therefore,  the  Central  Hall  will  stand,  and 
the  natural  place  for  it  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
frontage.  It  will  need  a  basement,  and  must 
consequently  have  a  front  area  adjoining  the  pave¬ 
ment;  it  will  also  need  to  be  a  good  deal  deeper 
than  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  to  allow  for 
dining-rooms,  offices,  kitchens,  and  waiting-room 
on  the  ground  floor.  Temporarily,  the  architect 
marks  a  good  square  space  on  the  middle  of  North 
Road. 

As  there  will  be  a  constant  passing  to  and  from 
the  Centre  both  of  residents  and  of  servants,  all 
of  whom  will  prefer  to  pass  dry-shod,  some  sort 
of  cloister  or  arcade  will  be  desirable,  into  which 
there  must  be  access  from  every  house.  Even  as 
the  architect  frames  this  postulate  a  quadrangle 
will  suggest  itself  as  the  most  suitable  design,  and 
he  will  see  two  rows  of  houses  facing  each  other, 
east  and  west,  across  an  open  space,  from  the 
southern  border  of  which  a  shorter  row  faces  the 
back  of  the  Centre.  Along  the  front  of  all  three 
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rows,  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  front  gardens, 
runs  a  colonnade,  into  which  the  front  doors  of  all 
the  houses  open.  The  roof  of  it  must  be  solid 
enough  to  keep  out  rain,  and  it  may  have  a  knee- 
high  outer  wall  or  dwarf  hedge,  but  the  supporting 
props  must  be  as  slender  and  as  infrequent  as  the 
laws  of  construction  will  allow  so  that  windows 
may  not  be  unduly  darkened.  Behind  the  three 
rows  of  houses  will  lie  their  gardens;  and  the  two 
corner  plots  on  the  south  may  either  allow  the 
four  houses  at  the  angles  to  be  larger  than  the 
rest  and  to  have  larger  gardens  or  give  space  for 
a  pair  of  houses  standing  apart,  each  in  its  own 
garden,  and  approached  by  a  subsidiary  arcade. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  an  entrance  for  wheeled 
traffic  from  East  Road,  and  if  this  were  made 
about  the  middle  of  the  frontage  it  might  be  possible, 
now  that  the  bulk  of  commodities  will  be  delivered 
at  the  Centre,  to  dispense  with  a  carriage-way 
around  the  inner  space.  Its  elimination  would 
both  spare  expense  and  enlarge  the  interior 
quadrangle.  Looking  at  the  paper  upon  which  he 
had  roughly  indicated  all  these  particulars  our 
architect  would  see  the  main  part  of  his  design 
already  before  him.  Here  would  be  his  inner 
quadrangle,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  colonnaded 
houses,  no  longer  semi-detached,  and  behind  the 
houses  would  lie  a  frame  of  gardens.  The  inner 
area  any  Briton  would  by  instinct  make  green 
either  with  velvety  turf  or  perhaps  with  groups  of 
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trees  and  a  few  seats.  If  I  belonged  to  a  committee 
of  management,  I  should  put  in  a  plea  for  a  modest 
fountain. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  plan,  the  frontage  to 
North  Road,  will  have  to  be  differently  treated. 
In  its  midst  will  stand  the  Central  Hall,  deeper 
and  probably  higher  than  the  other  houses;  the 
two  corner  plots  may  perhaps  be  devoted  to  flats, 
the  size  and  height  of  each  block  balancing  the 
Centre,  while  between  will  stand  houses  lower 
than  these,  set  back,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  from  the 
road.  Thus  the  very  conditions  of  the  problem 
will  lead  a  man  of  average  taste  and  intelligence 
to  produce  a  design  possessing  both  unity  and 
variety,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  depressing  row 
of  houses — all  as  similar  in  form  as  so  many 
dominoes  in  a  box — that  most  of  us,  willy-nilly, 
inhabit.  As  for  the  original  and  individual  archi¬ 
tect,  we  cannot  foresee  what  he  would  do  with 
such  an  opportunity,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he. 
would  seize  upon  it  with  avidity  and  would  devise 
dignified,  harmonious  groupings,  eloquent  of  a 
profounder  and  more  considered  civihsation  than 
that  in  which  we  flounder  now. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  new  houses  will  be 
exempt  from  the  domestic  idiocies  enumerated  in 
Chapter  IV.,  and  from  many  others  which  that 
chapter  omits.  As  to  the  exteriors,  front  doors 
abutting  upon  a  colonnade  will,  presumably,  cease 
to  have  doorsteps;  and  a  sensible  committee,  aided 
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by  a  competent  architect  may  be  trusted  to  replace 
brass  door-fittings  by  black  iron  ones,  and  brass 
door-plates  by  some  such  contrivance  as  an  iron 
frame  containing  a  name  card  behind  glass. 

Being  planned  from  the  beginning  not  as  solitary 
units  but  as  parts  of  a  scheme,  the  houses  will  be 
supplied  from  the  Centre  with  everything  that  can 
lessen  labour  without  infringing  privacy.  Heat 
will  be  provided  in  every  room,  and  constant  hot 
water  as  well  as  cold  to  every  storey.  All  the 
houses  will  possess  not  only  electric  light,  but  also 
plugs  for  heating  a  kettle  or  milk-boiler;  many, 
perhaps,  if  not  all,  will  have  a  tiny  electric  engine 
that  will  serve  to  work  a  sewing  machine.  All 
will  have  telephones,  in  addition  to  the  internal 
one  communicating  with  the  Centre.  Possibly, 
by  the  time  these  houses  are  ready  for  building,  a 
British  Government  may  have  arisen  capable  of 
comprehending  that  a  cheap  telephone  service  is  a 
national  economy. 

From  the  interiors  kitchens  and  ‘  domestic 
offices’  in  general  will  disappear,  leaving  behind 
but  a  small  residual  scullery,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  and  sink.  Thus  there  will  be  space 
on  the  ground  floor  either  for  an  extra  room  or  for 
an  enlargement  of  those  usually  existing.  Many 
people,  I  think,  will  wish  for  as  large  a  general 
living-room  as  possible,  and  for  one  comparatively 
small  study,  library,  or  ‘silence-room.’  Since 
central  heating  will  make  it  easy  to  use  any  room 
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in  the  house  at  any  hour,  it  will  probably  become 
customary  to  fit  bedrooms  for  comfortable  occupa¬ 
tion  by  day,  so  that  all  members  of  a  household 
may,  as  in  Professor  Huxley’s,  ‘  consume  their 
own  smoke.’  It  should  be  possible  to  provide 
every  bedroom  with  a  small  shut-off  dressing- 
room,  lighted  by  its  own  window  and  having  its 
hot  water  supply  and  self-emptying  basin.  Until 
we  can  be  sure  of  superior  plumbing,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  placing  such  basins  in  sleeping  rooms. 

No  house  should  be  without  a  box-room — nor 
would,  if  its  mistress  were  consulted  beforehand; 
and  no  house  that  has  a  garden  should  be  without 
some  dry  shed,  outhouse,  or  room,  where  the  grass- 
cutter,  the  various  tools,  the  garden  coats,  hats 
and  gloves,  the  skein  of  bast,  odd  flower-pots  and 
bulbs  engaged  in  drying  may  find  a  tidy  resting  place. 
Perhaps  these  two  inestimable  conveniences  (with 
which  so  many  architects  appear  unacquainted) 
might  not  cost  more  to  include  than  the  now 
superseded  coal- cellar. 

The  sanitary  dustbin,  too — always  something 
of  a  temptation  to  sin — might  now  be  aboHshed; 
rubbish,  which  would  no  longer  be  kitchen  rubbish, 
would  be  taken  away  daily  by  the  handy  man  and 
consigned  to  one  of  the  central  furnaces. 

The  avoidance  of  unnecessary  dirt  and  unneces¬ 
sary  labour  will  be  the  guiding  aim  in  all  internal 
planning,  fitting,  and  decoration.  Incidentally,  a 
body  representative  of  intending  tenants  and 
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bent  upon  maintaining  a  medical  standard  of 
cleanliness  will,  in  clearing  away  all  dust-retaining 
mouldings  and  patterns  from  doors,  window-frames, 
wainscots  and  chimney-pieces  (if  any  remain  in 
a  centrally  heated  colony)  make  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
convenience  of  their  dwellings.  At  present  nearly 
all  English  rooms  suffer  from  the  presence  of  too 
many  patterns.  Their  decoration  proclaims  the 
taste  of  a  nation  in  whose  language  the  word  '  plain’ 
is  an  accepted  synonym  for  ‘ugly’;  and  proclaims 
also  that  the  people  who  make  our  rooms  forget 
that  they  are  meant  to  be  not  empty  but  inhabited. 
It  is,  I  think,  Mr  Raymond  Unwin  who  points  out 
that  when  people  are  living  in  a  room,  they  inevi¬ 
tably  bring  into  it  a  great  many  objects  of  different 
shapes,  patterns,  and  textures;  and  that  if  the 
room  has  previously  been  filled  with  patterns,  it 
will  appear  overcrowded  as  soon  as  people  are 
established  in  it.  What  the  room  should  supply 
is  a  perfectly  unobtrusive  background — and  as 
much  space  as  possible. 

The  principle  of  avoiding  needless  labour  will 
certainly  prohibit  sash  windows  as  at  present 
existing  among  us.  Difficult  to  open  and  shut 
they  probably  were  from  the  beginning,  but  before 
they  forgot  their  original  pattern  they  were  not, 
as  they  now  are,  difficult  to  keep  clean.  In  an  old 
London  house,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  Free 
Library  now  stands,  the  moulding  or  beading 
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which  held  each  wind(Jw-frame  in  place  was  re¬ 
movable,  and  was  fixed  only  by  a  thumbscrew. 
When  the  screw  and  the  beading  had  both  been 
taken  away  the  whole  window  could  be  gently 
drawn  inward  and  was  supported  upon  a  chair,  a 
table,  or  the  human  arm,  while  the  outer  panes 
were  cleaned  by  a  person  standing  within  the  room. 
No  need  with  a  window  of  that  sort  for  a  man  and 
a  ladder. 

Such  sash  windows  might  be  admitted  into 
federational  houses,  and  would  be  preferable  to 
the  casements  opening  outward  which  prevail  in 
this  country.  These  are  often  no  less  awkward  to 
clean  than  our  modern  sash  windows;  they  are 
dangerous  for  children,  because  exterior  bars 
cannot  be  fixed  across  them,  and  in  a  high  gale  a 
whole  casement  will  sometimes  blow  off.  In 
Switzerland  and  in  France  casements  seem  always 
to  open  inwards,  as  all  such  windows  should,  and 
as  they  certainly  would  in  houses  designed  with 
an  eye  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
there  should  be  small  separate  casements  in  the 
upper  part  of  each  window.  In  our  climate  a  direct 
inlet  of  cold  air  striking  upon  our  persons  is  not 
always  an  agreeable  form  of  ventilation.  With 
windows  that  did  not  push  outwards  the  federa- 
tionists  might  recur  to  the  use  of  those  picturesque 
and  convenient  outside  shutters  made  of  slanted 
slats,  which  serve  either  to  keep  out  the  sun  or 
to  screen  a  lighted  room.  Curtains,  which  are 
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dust-traps,  would  not  be  required  with  shuttered 
windows, 

A  common  defect  in  windows,  which  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  any  new  house,  is  that  they  stop 
short  of  the  ceiling,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
every  inch  of  wall  above  the  top  of  a  window  tends 
to  darken  a  room.  Some  of  us  would  save  fully 
half  an  hour’s  artificial  light  every  day  if  architects 
would  allow  us  to  enjoy  the  most  light- giving 
portion  of  our  windows.  Moreover,  the  air  above 
the  opening  of  a  window  does  not  get  changed — 
as  anybody  can  easily  discover  for  himself  by 
ascending  a  step-ladder — but  remains  stagnant 
and  unwholesome.  An  instructed  manageress  will, 
1  am  sure,  make  short  work  of  any  pleas,  such  as 
appear  in  some  books  of  architecture,  for  not 
breaking  the  line  of  the  cornice  over  the  windows; 
in  her  measure  of  values  fight  and  healthiness  will 
be  reckoned  far  more  sacred  than  any  cornice  in 
the  world. 

In  houses  such  as  these  would  be,  fife  would 
become  so  much  simpler,  so  much  physically  cleaner 
and  wholesomer  that  we  should  look  back  with 
horror  to  the  days  when  everything  was  incon¬ 
venient  and  hand-to-mouth;  when  we  depended 
upon  untrained  service  and  clumsy  cookery;  and 
when  we  lived  in  houses  so  stupid  that  they  created 
endless  hours  of  unnecessary  labour  for  whom¬ 
soever  fate  compelled  to  try  and  keep  them 
habitable. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  FEDERATIONS 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  federated  housekeeping 
has  been  discussed  almost  exclusively  in  relation 
to  urban  or  suburban  middle-class  households. 
It  is  among  such  households  that  federations 
could  most  easily  begin;  and,  indeed,  schemes  that 
in  some  point  or  another  resemble  the  federational 
plan  already  exist  or  are  coming  into  existence. 
Great  numbers  of  middle-class  women  are  not 
only  ready  but  eager  for  precisely  the  changes  ol 
system  that  have  been  described.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  foresee  the  gradual,  or  even  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  numerous  httle  communities 
among  people  who  are  comparatively  prosperous. 

Unless,  however,  such  schemes  spread  to  the 
clerk,  the  artisan,  and,  finally,  to  the  poorest  class 
of  industrial  workers,  the  reform  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete.  Nay,  it  is  the  poorest  who  most  need  the 
benefits  that  domestic  reconstruction  will  bring, 
the  purer  and  better  cooked  food,  the  economies 
of  purchase,  the  use  of  labour-saving  appliances, 
and,  above  all,  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
material  routine  of  family  fife  at  times  of  a  mother’s 
illness.  Such  a  reform  of  the  largest  and  worst 
organised  of  women’s  industries  must  evidently 
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be  most  of  a  boon  to  those  upon  whom  the  bad 
conditions  press  most  heavily — that  is  to  say,  to 
women  who  are  at  the  same  time  wage-earners, 
mothers  of  children  and  servants  of  all  work. 
More  than  ever  will  relief  be  needed  if  the  crowds 
of  v'omen  whom  the  war  has  drawn  into  paid 
industry  are  to  remain  in  it;  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  remain,  hardly  any  experienced 
observer  seriously  doubts.  If,  with  this  idea  in 
our  heads,  we  read  again  that  appalling  book. 
Maternity,  if  we  consider,  one  after  another,  its 
instances  of  terrible,  unnecessary  suffering,  and 
ask  ourselves  whether,  if  these  women  had  belonged 
to  a  federation  of  households  they  would  not  have 
been  saved  half,  at  least,  of  their  misery,  there  can 
be  but  one  answer. 

Until  recently,  however,  there  were  few 
indications  that  working  women  were  prepared 
to  make  any  great  change  in  their  housekeeping 
or  to  accept  any  kind  of  common  domestic  enter¬ 
prise.  But  the  last  two  years  have  altered  their 
attitude;  public  kitchens  have  arisen,  and  have 
apparently  succeeded;  thousands  and  thousands 
of  women  and  men  have  grown  accustomed  to 
eat  meals  in  canteens,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  even  to  Uving  in  hostels.  Shopping 
difficulties,  too,  which  are  far  more  acute  for  her 
than  for  even  the  most  hustled  and  harried  of 
middle-class  customers,  appear  at  last  to  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  that  most  long-suffering 
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person,  the  working  woman.  It  is  probable  that, 
by  this  time,  a  scheme  of  federations,  carefuUy 
planned  to  suit  the  tastes  and  convenience  of 
industrial  members  would  be  found  acceptable  in 
many  places.  If  it  were  my  business  to  find  a 
starting- place  I  should  try  Lancashire. 

Into  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  never 
been  industrially  employed,  never  Hved  in  the 
house  of  working-people,  nor  taken  part  in  their 
housekeeping.  Working  women  themselves  (who 
are  among  the  most  capable  and  sensible  citizens 
of  this  country)  are  the  only  people  whose  experi¬ 
ence  fits  them  for  adapting  to  their  own  needs 
the  general  principle  of  domestic  federation.  In 
one  respect  they  have  an  advantage  over  the 
middle- class  women  with  whom  these  pages  mostly 
deal :  there  already  exists  among  them  a  great 
national  organisation  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  and  accustomed  to  consider  and 
discuss  all  sorts  of  social  questions.  From  the 
ranks  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  would 
come  invaluable  members  of  managing  committees 
and  the  material  for  admirable  manageresses; 
while  the  association  as  a  whole,  if  it  were  to  accept 
the  reform  as  one  that  should  be  promoted,  would 
exercise  enormous  powers  of  propaganda.  The 
Guild,  moreover,  would  fully  comprehend  the 
need  of  reconciling  strict  adherence  to  the  main 
principle — which  is,  indeed,  their  own — with  wide 
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departures  in  practice  from  a  pattern  devised  to 
suit  other  groups  of  persons. 

Not  to  urban  workers  only,  but  to  country 
people  also,  must  this  sort  of  reconstruction 
spread;  yet,  if  we  contemplate  country  life  as  it 
is,  we  can  scarcely  see  where  and  how  domestic 
federations  can  find  a  place.  (It  ought  to  be,  but 
possibly  is  not,  superfluous  to  observe  that  even 
a  total  impossibihty  of  ever  introducing  federations 
into  country  places  would  furnish  no  argument 
against  establishing  them  in  towns.) 

The  plain  truth  is  that  English  country  life  is 
still  too  backward  in  development  for  any  organisa¬ 
tion  of  its  domestic  industry.  For  the  young,  indeed, 
the  village  is  uninhabitable;  the  proof  is  that  they 
refuse  to  inhabit  it.  And  yet,  country  life  has, 
inherently,  many  attractions  that  towns  inevi¬ 
tably  lack;  moreover,  there  is  in  most  English 
people  a  fundamental  love  for  the  country.  But 
the  country  lacks,  for  working  people  : — 

{a)  Adequate  housing  accommodation; 

{b)  Communications. 

It  lacks,  of  course,  several  other  important  things; 
but  most  of  these  could  be  secured  if  once  these 
primary  deficiencies  were  remedied. 

Only  people  who  are  free  to  stay  in  their  houses 
or  remove  from  them  at  their  own  choice  can  be 
in  a  position  to  organise  household  federations, 
and  until  there  are  enough  houses  to  go  round 
no  tenant  is  really  free  to  move.  The  provision 
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of  an  adequate  number  of  houses  is  therefore  one 
necessary  prehminary  to  any  reform  of  house¬ 
keeping. 

Lack  of  communication  keeps  rural  hfe  narrow 
and  rural  education  backward;  while  the  motor-car, 
which  should  have  been — and  still  may  be — the 
peasant’s  emancipator,  has  hitherto  but  served 
to  spoil  such  roadways  as  he  had.  Moreover, 
while  the  motor  continues  to  share  the  road  with 
the  pedestrian,  the  bicyclist,  and  horse  traffic  of 
all  kinds,  its  own  development  will  be  impeded; 
and  although  it  will  (and  does)  run  far  too  swiftly 
for  the  safety  of  its  slower  feUow-travellers,  it 
cannot  be  free  to  take  those  long,  unbroken  runs 
at  a  high  pace  which  best  suit  its  powers  and  least 
waste  its  energy.  If  there  had  existed  in  the 
country-side,  I  will  not  say  any  true  democracy, 
but  any  real  consideration  for  such  rustics,  adult 
and  juvenile,  as  go,  perforce,  on  foot,  motor  roads 
would  long  since  have  been  made  in  all  rural  districts. 
They  must  be  made,  now,  if  those  districts  are 
to  be  repopulated;  partly  because  independent 
citizens  will  not  live  where  they  are  cut  off  from 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  roadway,  and  partly 
because  nothing  but  motor  traffic  can  bring  into 
the  villages  those  supplies  that  will  save  them 
from  their  present  stagnation  or  take  out  of  them 
the  wealth  that  would  be  produced  if  there  were 
easy  access  for  it  to  a  market. 

This  volume  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  all 
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the  benefits  that  better  communication  would 
bring  to  country  people;  but  among  them  would 
assuredly  be  the  possibility  of  a  form  of  co-operative 
housekeeping.  Distances  must  be  greater  than 
in  towns,  and  the  motor-car  must  replace  the 
townsman’s  walk  to  an  adjacent  Centre.  The 
car  that  brings  a  hot  midday  meal  will  perhaps 
be  the  same  that  fetches  and  brings  back  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  children  to  schools  too  far  off  for 
their  walking,  or  that  brings  to  the  village  shop 
some  cup  and  saucer  or  some  dress-length  chosen 
by  the  customer  from  the  shopkeeper’s  illustrated 
price-lists  and  pattern-books. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure;  if  houses  were 
plentiful  and  communications  ample,  villagers  in 
general  would  very  soon  enjoy  a  degree  of  freedom 
now  rare  among  them.  They  would  become  more 
prosperous,  their  lives  would  be  more  diversified; 
young  people  would  once  more  find  the  village 
habitable;  and  the  highly  intelligent,  generally 
over-worked  women  who  are  to  be  found  in  every 
village  of  this  country  would  before  long  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  to  lighten  their  domestic 
toil  by  co-operation. 

And  the  necessary  motor  roads  might  be  made, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  by  those  soldiers  whom  the 
labour  market  will  absorb  but  slowly,  and  who 
will  have  to  be  lodged,  fed,  and  paid  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  until  employment  of  another  sort  is  ready 
to  receive  them. 
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One  thing  at  least  the  war  has  done  for  this 
country  :  it  has  put  into  our  minds  the  notion  that 
waste  is  a  sin  against  the  community.  If  we  could 
so  enlarge  the  idea  as  to  recognise  that  waste  is  a 
sin  against  the  community  not  in  wartime  only 
but  always,  our  education  upon  the  point  would 
be  finished,  and  it  would  only  remain  for  us  to 
translate  the  principle  into  practice. 

Now,  of  all  commodities  that  of  which  the  waste 
is  most  damaging  is  labour,  therefore  any  improve¬ 
ment  which  enables  work  to  be  done  in  less  time 
or  by  fewer  hands  is  a  real  addition  to  the  nation’s 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  people 
who  produce  either  nothing  or  less  than  they. 
profitably  could  produce  is  a  national  extravagance. 
In  domestic  industry,  as  now  carried  on,  this 
extravagance  prevails  most  lavishly.  Millions  of 
us  are  spending  ourselves  upon  what  should  be 
the  work  only  of  thousands;  all  of  us,  except  a  few 
hundreds  in  each  million,  being  no  better  than 
amateurs.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  amateur 
trade,  forced  upon  us  by  custom  and  tradition, 
occupies  inevitably  so  much  of  our  attention  and 
energy  that  we  can  hardly  expect,  with  the  residue 
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of  these  qualities  left  us,  to  reach  more  than  an 
amateur’s  standard  in  the  other  calhngs  which 
we  choose  for  ourselves.  Surely  it  is  time  to  take 
this  industry  (which  is,  after  all,  of  great  importance 
to  the  world)  out  of  the  hands  of  these  many 
amateurs  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few  experts.  Some  women  delight  in  its  processes; 
these  are  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  professionals 
to  whose  labours  all  their  fellow- citizens  will  be 
so  much  indebted.  More,  many  more,  women 
would  thankfully  be  freed  from  tasks  which  the}'’ 
perform  with  continual  dissatisfaction  to  them¬ 
selves  and  at  the  cost  of  that  undue  strain  exacted 
by  all  thoroughly  uncongenial  toil.  These,  equally, 
are  marked  out  by  nature  not  to  perform  these 
particular  tasks;  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  t^e  world  will  be  better  served  when 
they  abandon  the  attempt. 

It  is  at  least  clear  that  any  powers  of  imaginative 
creation  in  any  branch  of  art  which  may  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  women  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
developing  themselves,  since  one  condition  of 
such  creation  is  opportimity  for  undisturbed  work 
and  thought.  Artists  cannot  take  up  and  lay 
down  their  labours  as  young  women  at  cash  desks 
in  the  slack  hours  of  business  take  up  and  lay  down 
their  crochet  work.  Who  knows  what  treasures 
of  genius  may  have  been  frittered  away  by  the 
incessant  interruptions  of  attention  to  which  our 
usual  methods  of  housekeeping  exposes  women  ? 
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Genius,  it  may  be  said,  will  always  be  an  exception, 
for  which  ordinary  customs  need  not  make  pro¬ 
vision;  and  it  may  be  said,  too  (although,  probably, 
not  with  truth)  that  genius  will  always  force  its  own 
path.  To  such  opinions  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  that  the  reform  which  opens  a  clear  way 
for  the  one  genius  opens  it  also  for  the  crowds  of 
other  women  whose  energies  have  been  hitherto 
divided,  and  who  will  now  be  able  to  devote  them, 
undivided,  to  some  one  part  of  the  great  volume 
of  work  that  wants  doing. 

Hitherto  most  women  engaged  in  any  full-time 
employment  of  a  non- domestic  kind  have  been 
suffering  the  well-known  disadvantages  of  people 
who  work  overtime  and  whose  output  slackens 
accordingly.  Men,  curiously  obhvious  of  these 
double  shifts,  have  chosen  to  call  them  the  weaker 
sex  and  to  declare  their  work  inferior;  but  many 
women  must  often  have  wondered  in  their  hearts 
whether  most  men  would  have  succeeded  even . 
as  well,  if  they,  too,  had  been  expected  to  carry 
the  burden  of  two  trades,  and  one  of  these  a  back¬ 
ward  and  unorganised  industry.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  war  have  shown  the  working 
capacities  of  women  to  be  higher  in  many  directions 
than  men  in  general  supposed.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  something  comic  about  the  surprised  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  men  have  suddenly  observed 
that  their  sisters  are  intelhgent  and  industrious 
creatures.  Yet  nearly  all  these  workers  are  carrying 
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the  burden  of  the  second  trade.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  higher  the  level  may  rise  when 
that  is  removed. 

Inevitably  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  following 
a  double  occupation  comes  tired  to  one  of  them 
(probably,  indeed,  to  both) ;  and  inquiries  into 
industrial  fatigue  point  to  a  significant  difference 
in  the  energies  of  men  and  of  women.  It  appears 
that  men  generally  return  to  work  on  Mondays 
with  a  measurable  renewal  of  energy,  while  women 
do  not  show  themselves  equally  refreshed  by  the 
Sunday’s  interval.  Indeed,  anybody  who  knows 
that  most  w-omen,  after  leaving  the  factory  on 
Saturdays,  scrub  and  clean  up  their  rooms  and  go 
out  to  buy  provisions,  that  they  perform  a  good 
deal  of  domestic  wwk  on  Svmdays,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  rise  early  on  Mondays  in  order  to 
‘get  forward  with  the  washing’  before  setting  out 
to  work,  would  surmise  that  these  various  labours 
would  have  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  their 
Monday’s  output.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  usual  to 
find  the  work  of  men,  who  for  the  most  part  go 
home  to  rest,  more  strenuous  during  the  last  hour 
of  the  day’s  stint;  but  such  acceleration  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  noticeable  in  that  of  women, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  go  home  to  take  up  other 
work. 

I  once,  myself,  went  forth  to  give  an  evening 
lecture  when,  owing  to  the  defection  of  a  servant, 
my  day  had  been  spent  in  cooking,  bedmaking, 
M.W.H.  I 
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and  cleaning  for  a  household.  I  was  tired  out,  and 
my  lecture,  as  I  well  knew,  was  duller  than  it  would 
have  been  if  my  day  had  been  passed  at  my  proper 
business.  I  well  remember  looking  at  the  men  in 
my  audience  and  saying  to  myself :  ‘You  don’t 
have  to  cook  for  your  families  or  light  fires  when 
there’s  no  servant;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  thinking 
as  you  listen,  what  a  want  of  force  there  is  in  the 
female  mind,  and  what  a  superior  instrument 
your  own  is.’  They  were  perhaps  right;  but 
assuredly  the  ‘  female  mind  ’  had  not,  on  that 
occasion,  had  fair  play;  nor,  in  the  aggregate, 
over  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  and  industrial 
activity,  does  it  get  fair  play,  just  because  a  whole 
range  of  tasks  that  are  inherently  no  more  the 
business  of  women  than  of  men  have  been  loaded 
upon  a  sex,  instead  of  upon  a  particular  group  of 
workers. 

These  tasks  have  become  associated  with  marriage 
and  motherhood,  but,  in  fact,  they  are,  in  many 
of  their  departments,  altogether  unsuitable  for 
expectant  mothers;  the  heavier  portions  ought 
never  to  be  undertaken  during  some  weeks  before 
and  some  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child;  and  the 
worry  of  knowing  that  they  are  going  unfulfilled 
tempts  fully  half  the  mothers  in  the  kingdom  to 
return  to  them  too  soon.  What  the  country  has 
lost  through  the  damage  to  health  of  working- 
class  mothers,  owing  to  their  performance  of 
household  labour,  can  never  be  fully  estimated; 
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but  some  faint  conception  of  the  unnecessary 
sufferings  undergone  can  be  derived  from  the  pages 
of  Maternity.  For  women  such  as  those  whose 
stories  are  told  therein,  federated  housekeeping 
offers  an  easy — and  perhaps  the  only  satisfactory 
— way  of  escape. 

At  this  point  there  will  certainly  be  some  readers 
anxious  to  suggest  that  women,  when  released  from 
housekeeping,  will  not  take  up  any  other  calling, 
but  will  be  content  to  remain  idle;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  since  at  present  they  at  least  do  something, 
even  if  not  in  the  best  way,  the  nation  will  be  more 
than  ever  a  loser  by  their  existence.  To  this  sug¬ 
gestion  it  may  truly  be  replied  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  nation  to  have  its  housekeeping 
business  carried  on  scientifically,  even  if  all  the 
displaced  women  were  to  sit  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  with  their  hands  in  their  laps.  Un¬ 
questionably,  some  of  the  displaced  will  be  idle; 
they  will  be  those  who  are  not  really  industrious 
now,  but  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  any  unorganised  occupation  to  appear 
busy  while  avoiding  any  real  work.  In  like  manner 
a  good  many  rich  people  of  both  sexes  are  idle 
and  therefore  a  burden  upon  their  fellow-citizens. 
But  a  considerable  minority  of  rich  people,  men 
and  women  alike  (all  of  whom  are  tempted  to 
idleness  by  external  incitements  at  every  hour  of 
their  lives)  work  hard  and  steadily  for  objects  in 
which  they  are  interested;  and  during  the  last 
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twenty  years  or  so  the  tendency  of  women,  in 
particular,  to  give  systematic,  voluntary  service 
of  various  sorts,  has  become  strongly  marked. 
If  procurable,  a  census  of  women  who,  during  the 
war,  have  without  any  pressure  of  financial  need 
taken  up  employments  and  pursued  them  with 
cheerful  constancy  would  certainly  encourage  the 
belief  that  this  nation’s  daughters  are  not  disposed 
to  indolence,  even  when  they  can,  as  the  phrase  is, 
afford  to  do  nothing.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
women  able  to  afford  that  most  depressing  manner 
of  spending  time  will,  probably,  after  the  war, 
be  very  much  reduced;  and  the  choice  will  lie, 
much  more  generally,  not  between  sitting  idle, 
in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances,  or  working 
for  some  desired  end,  but  between  sitting  idle  in 
extremely  uncomfortable  circumstances  or  working 
for  money  to  improve  them. 

The  mental  atmosphere  too,  will  be  altered. 
Girls  will  find  themselves,  as  they  emerge  from 
school,  in  a  world  that  expects  them  to  work,  rather 
than  in  one  which  esteems  it  more  becoming  for 
them  to  be  supported  by  other  people.  There 
seems,  therefore,  little  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
the  state  will  be  burdened  by  any  multitude  of 
idle,  parasitic  women.  On  the  contrary,  a  great 
company  of  half- employed  women  who  are  now, 
in  fact,  a  charge  upon  their  country,  will,  under 
better  organisation,  become  fully  employed  and 
so  transfer  themselves  automatically  to  the  credit 
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side  of  the  national  account,  where  at  present, 
additional  assets  are  particularly  needed 

The  influence  of  household  federations  will 
evidently,  when  they  become  numerous,  affect 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  Food  and  domestic 
appliances  of  all  sorts  will  tend  less  and  less  to  be 
bought  individually  over  a  retailer’s  counter,  and 
more  and  more  to  be  bought  in  bulk,  largely  by 
contract,  by  an  agent  for  a  group  of  customers, 
from  a  wholesaler.  This  change  must  tend  to 
accelerate  that  transfer  of  trade  from  the  shop¬ 
keeper  in  a  small  way  of  business  to  the  purveyor 
on  a  large  scale  which  is  already  in  progress.  Like 
the  federations  themselves,  this  transfer  is  but 
one  step  in  the  organisation  of  distribution  whereby 
labour-wasting  processes  and  unnecessary  inter¬ 
mediaries  are  eliminated  from  one  industry  after 
another. 

The  development  is  quite  inevitable;  and  people 
who  open  small  shops  are  entering  so  surely  upon 
a  losing  battle  that  it  would  be  better  they  should 
cease  at  once — as  eventually  they  must  do — ^from 
the  attempt.  In  Mr  Wells’s  New  Worlds  for  Old 
there  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  cruel  process  by 
which  a  little  shop  devours  the  hopes  and  the 
capital  of  its  successive  tenants  and  turns  them 
out,  sucked  dry,  [Note  8.]  No  reader  of  those 
pages  can  fail  to  recognise  their  truth  nor  to  feel 
that  any  movement  is  merciful  which  helps  to 
render  such  endeavours  impossible. 
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The  performance  of  necessary  services,  either 
better  or  by  fewer  hands,  is  of  public  benefit,  even 
when  private  individuals  manage  to  secure  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  profits.  In  the  case  of  the 
federations,  however,  as  in  distributive  co-opera¬ 
tion  generally,  the  profiteer  and  the  customer  will 
be  merged  in  the  same  person,  a  plan  that  tends  to 
more  widely-spread  comfort  and  less  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  few  hands;  and  if  the  reform  became 
universal,  the  profits  would  be  truly  national. 

That  some  such  change  must  come,  and  that 
among  townspeople  it  cannot  be  very  long  delayed, 
must  surely  be  apparent  to  all  people  with  eyes  to 
see  what  is  before  them.  Our  present  system  of 
housekeeping  (if  we  are  kind  enough  to  compliment 
it  with  the  name  of  system)  is  crumbling  about  us, 
and  we  must  either  organise  the  industry  more 
highly  or  abandon  even  the  degree  of  specialisation 
to  which  it  has  attained,  and  return  to  the  sheer 
individualism  of  the  wigwam.  In  this  world, 
especially  as  the  last  two  years  have  shown  it  to  us, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  halting  place;  we  must 
go  on  or  we  must  go  back. 

But  let  us  be  concrete.  What  do  I  mean  when 
I  talk  of  going  on?  I  mean  that  the  intelligence 
and  the  instincts  of  a  large  number  of  women 
have  outgrown  the  muddle  in  which  the  house¬ 
keeping  of  roughly  all  people  who  are  not  very 
wealthy  waUows;  that  the  time  has  arrived,  now 
— without  any  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  war— 
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when  the  change  for  which  so  many  of  us  are 
sighing  could  be  achieved  at  no  great  expenditure 
of  money  or  labour;  and  that  the  circumstances 
around  us  make  this  change  an  actual  duty.  We 
are  told  by  placards  on  hoardings,  by  speeches 
and  lectures,  by  articles  in  newspapers,  and  by 
the  increasing  pressure  upon  our  own  purse  that 
we  ought  to  save,  and  indeed  must  save,  if  we  and 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  not 
to  become  bankrupt.  The  statement  is  true,  not 
only  now  in  wartime,  but  at  all  times.  We  need  but 
think  of  the  many  things  which  this  rich  country 
has  never  been  able  to  afford,  in  order  to  perceive 
how  true.  Waste  is  always  a  public  sin;  and  the 
particular  sort  of  waste  created  by  our  lack  of 
domestic  organisation  is  probably  the  most  widely 
spread  and  the  least  gratifying,  even  to  the  wastrels, 
of  any  that  exists.  It  wastes  time,  money,  energy, 
health,  food,  fuel,  and  house-room.  Above  all,  it 
wastes  and  breaks  up  the  labour  power  of  Hterally 
millions  of  women,  whose  unhampered  service 
is  needed  by  the  country — and  was  needed  by  the 
country  long  before  it  learned  to  recognise  the 
need. 

I  mean  that  it  is  the  duty  of  intelUgent  persons 
at  once  to  set  about  this  business  of  getting  house¬ 
hold  federations  established :  at  once,  but  not 
hurriedly.  I  do  not  mean  that  new  buildings 
should  be  immediately  erected.  Even  if  there  were 
no  other  reason  for  delay,  we  do  not  yet  know 
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precisely  enough  what  our  architectural  needs 
may  prove  to  be.  The  earliest  federationists  will 
have  to  live  in  their  present  houses — or  in  houses 
of  the  same  sort — adapt  and  alter  some  existing 
house  to  serve  as  a  Centre,  and  go  on  to  learn  the 
rules  of  their  enterprise  by  experience.  They  will 
have  difficulties  to  surmount,  of  course,  and  many 
problems  to  solve;  but,  then,  how  interesting  will 
be  the  piece  of  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged, 
how  great  the  public  service  they  will  eventually 
render — and  how  far  more  comfortably  they  them¬ 
selves  will  live  when  they  have  brought  the  changed 
conditions  into  working  order 
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Note  i  (p.  8) 

As  an  interesting  example  of  how  even  an  intelligent 
man  may  fail  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  women 
when  not  displayed  before  his  own  eyes,  I  may  add 
that  this  lady  having,  in  her  employer's  presence,  men¬ 
tioned  ‘  the  housekeeping  problem,'  he  at  once  intervened 
with  the  dictum :  ‘There  is  no  housekeeping  problem.' 


Note  2  (p.  62) 

‘A  cloth  never  seems  clean  to  me,  it  has  touched 
other  things,  it  has  been  washed  together  with  other 
things,  and  remember  a  spoon,  for  instance,  is  put 
inside  each  mouth.  This  idea  may  have  been  foreign 
to  many  as  yet — we  are  prone  to  ignore  what  is  un¬ 
pleasant — but  if  we  consider  that  our  health  is  our 
capital,  if  we  think  it  our  duty  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  to  let  no  insanitary  measure  be  allowed  in  the 
house,  if  we  pause  and  think  from  what  home  Imogen' 
(the  ex-general  servant)  ‘came,  who  were  her  ascen¬ 
dants,  how  she  kept  (or  lost)  her  teeth,  and  how  she 
invariably  mixed  her  spoon  up  in  the  same  tub  with 
baby's,  and  how  she  wiped  it  on  the  cloth  which  possibly 
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had  dried  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  on  which  chair 
she  had  hung  her  best  young  man’s  cap — I  suppose  I 
need  say  no  more  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view.' 
— Lady  Frazer,  First  Aid  to  the  Servaniless  (p.  99.) 


Note  3  (p.  63) 

The  post  of  visiting  analyst  to  a  number  of  federations 
would  be  a  very  suitable  one  for  a  properly  trained 
woman. 


Note  4  (p.  64) 

In  Mrs  C.  P.  Gilman’s  What  Diantha  Did,  the  plates, 
dishes,  and  drinking-vessels  used  for  sending  out  meals 
are  described  as  being  made  of  aluminium,  silver-plated 
'by  a  new  process,’  and  both  light  and  imbreakable. 
These  services  were  fitted  into  heat-retaining  aluminium 
boxes  '  about  the  size  of  a  plate- warmer,’  and  the  boxes 
were  packed  into  a  specially-designed  motor-wagon. 


Note  5  (p.  65) 

I  am  told  that  a  well-managed  scheme  of  sending 
out  meals  was  at  one  time  carried  on  among  groups  of 
flats  in  West  London.  The  meals  are  reported  to  have 
been  good  and  to  have  arrived  hot.  But  when,  the 
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business  spreading,  meals  were  sent  to  a  greater  distance 
(or,  perhaps,  when  war  conditions  added  to  the  expenses 
of  sending  them)  the  cost  of  transport  led  to  a  rise  of 
prices,  customers  dropped  off,  and  the  undertaking 
came  to  an  end.  The  lesson  of  this  experiment  seems 
to  be  that  unless  the  area  of  delivery  is  strictly  cir¬ 
cumscribed  the  cost  of  distribution  will  add  too  heavily 
to  the  cost  of  food. 


Note  6  (p.  66) 

Mrs  C.  P.  Gilman’s  book.  What  Diantha  Did  (which 
I  had  not  read  until  after  I  had  given  a  lecture  upon 
the  scheme  of  federated  households)  offers  a  somewhat 
different  solution  of  the  problem.  The  heroine  begins 
by  sending  out  non-resident  serv^ants  for  fixed  hours 
at  fixed  rates  of  pay;  goes  on  to  send  out  cooked  meals 
to  private  houses;  and  eventually  establishes  a  group 
of  houses  thus  served  and  fed.  She  and  the  lady  who 
helps  to  finance  her  are  interested  in  their  undertaking 
rather  on  account  of  its  social  value  than  of  its  profit¬ 
ableness  to  themselves.  But,  economically  considered, 
theirs  was  but  a  private  commercial  enterprise.  While 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Diantha  and  her  partner 
there  would  be  no  exploiting  nor  . profiteering;  but  the 
future,  as  Mrs  Gilman  herself  indicates,  would  be  full 
of  danger. 

‘“You  know,'”  says  Mrs  Weatherstone,  “'there  are 
eighteen  good  imitations  of  Union  House  running 
now  in  different  cities,  and  three  '  Las  Casas  ’ — all 
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succeeding^ — and  the  papers  are  talking  about  the 
dangers  of  a  Cooked  Food  Trust.”' 

The  papers  that  talked  of  such  dangers  would  have 
been  entirely  in  the  right.  Diantha’s  business  would 
have  begun  by  greatly  benefiting  her  customers  and 
bringing  in  a  competence  to  herself.  But  she  would 
assuredly  have  been  succeeded  by  people  who  cared 
less  about  the  general  good  and  more  about  their  own 
profits.  Prices  would  have  risen;  quality  would  have 
been  lowered;  and  the  new  methods,  although  re¬ 
maining  more  convenient  than  the  old,  would  have 
ceased  to  be  either  cheaper  or  productive  of  better 
food. 


Note  7  (p.  76) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  servants  in  federations, 
being  brought  more  into  contact  with  one  another, 
and  some  of  them  working  in  more  than  one  house, 
will  be  apt  to  gossip  to  an  excessive  degree  about  their 
employer’s  affairs.  Very  certainly  some  of  them  will 
gossip;  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they — or 
anybody — could  gossip  more  than  some  servants  do 
now.  On  the  whole  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
when  their  own  lives  become  less  unnatural  and  their 
work  more  interestingly  conducted,  they  will  be  less 
inclined  to  chatter  about  other  people.  As  things 
are,  I  have  observed  that  non-resident  servants  are 
perceptibly  less  disposed  to  gossip  than  resident 
ones. 
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Note  8  (p.  123) 

'The  lodging-house  and  the  small  retail  shop  are, 
as  it  were,  social  "destructors";  all  over  the  country 
they  are  converting  hopeful,  enterprising,  ill-advised 
people  with  a  few  score  or  hundreds  of  pounds,  slowly, 
inevitably,  into  heart-broken  failures.  ...  In  the 
little  High  Street  of  Sandgate,  over  which  my  house 
looks,  I  should  say  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
the  shops  are  such  downward  channels  from  decency 
to  despair;  they  are  sanctioned,  inevitable  citizen 
breakers.  Now  it  is  a  couple  of  old  servants  opening 
a  "  fancy  ”  shop  or  a  tobacco  shop,  now  it  is  a  young 
couple  plunging  into  the  haberdashery,  now  it  is  a  new 
butcher  or  a  new  fishmonger  or  a  grocer.  This  per¬ 
petual  succession  of  bankruptcies  has  made  me  lately 
shun  that  pleasant-looking  street,  that  in  my  unthinking 
days  I  walked  through  cheerfully  enough.  The  doomed 
victims  have  a  way  of  coming  to  the  doors  at  first  and 
looking  out  politely  and  hopefully.  There  is  a  rich  and 
lucrative  business  done  by  certain  wholesale  firms  in 
starting  the  small  dealer  in  almost  every  branch  of 
retail  trade;  they  fit  up  his  shop,  stock  him,  take  his 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  and  give  him  credit  for 
forty  or  fifty.  The  rest  of  his  story  is  an  impossible 
struggle  to  pay  rent  and  get  that  debt  down.  Things 
go  on  for  a  time  quite  bravely.  I  go  furtively  and 
examine  the  goods  in  the  window,  with  a  dim  hope 
that  this  time  something  really  will  come  off;  I  learn 
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reluctantly  from  my  wife  thdt  they  are  no  better  than 
any  one  else’s,  and  rather  dearer  than  those  of  the  one 
or  two  solid  and  persistent  shops  that  do  the  steady 
business  of  the  place.  Perhaps  I  see  the  new  people 
going  to  church  once  or  twice  very  respectably,  as  I 
set  out  for  a  Sunday  walk,  and  if  they  are  a  young  couple, 
the  husband  usually  wears  a  silk  hat.  Presently  the 
stock  in  the  window  begins  to  deteriorate  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  then  I  know  that  credit  is  tightening. 
The  proprietor  no  longer  comes  to  the  door,  and  his 
first  bright  confidence  is  gone.  He  regards  one  now 
through  the  darkling  panes  with  a  gloomy  animosity. 
He  suspects  one,  all  too  truly,  of  dealing  with  the 
“  Stores.”  .  .  .  Then  suddenly  he  has  gone,  and  the 
shop— like  a  hungry  maw — ^waits  for  a  new  victim. 
There  is  the  simple  common  tragedy  of  the  little  shop.’ 
— H.  G.  Wells,  New  Worlds  for  Old  (pp.  157,  158,  159). 
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